FOR  GIRLS  WHO  KNOW  BOYS  WHO  LIKE  TO  EAT 


l*<»l>yri\rht  The  Ne'^tle  Company,  Inc. 


DOUBLE  CRUNCHERS 

Adapted  by  Anv  I'illxbury 


Preheat  oven  to  3r)0®F.  Sift  topether  1  c.  sifted  Pillsburys 
BKST  All  Purpose  Flour,  '-a  tsp.  bakinp  soda  and  *4  tsp. 
salt.  Set  aside.  Combine  'a  c.  shorteninp,  ‘a  c.  pranulated 
supar  and  'a  c.  brown  supar,  packed;  beat  till  lipht  and 
creamy.  Blend  in  1  epp  and  'a  tsp.  vanilla.  Stir  in  flour 
mixture.  Add  1  c.  corn  flakes,  crushed,  1  c.  quick-cookinp 
rolled  oats  and  ’»  c.  coconut.  Remove  *4  of  douph;  reserve. 
Shape  remaininp  -a  of  douph  into  balls  usinp  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls;  place  on  preased  cookie  sheets.  Flatten  with 
bottom  of  plass  dipped  in  flour.  KAKK  at:  3.">0''F.  TI.ME: 
S  to  10  min.  Shape  reserved  douph  into  balls,  usinp  half 
teaspoonfuls.  KAKK  on  preased  cookie  sheets  at:  350°F. 
TI.ME:  8  min.  Cool. 


Prepare  CHOCOLATE  EILLINC.;  Melt  over  hot  water 
one  0-oz.  t>kp.  ( 1  c.  1  NESTLE  S  SEMI-SWEET  CHOCOLATE 
MORSKI.S  with  'a  c.  confectioners’ supar  and  1  tbs.  water. 
Blend  in  one  3-o7..  pkp.  (  c.)  soft  cream  cheese;  beat  till 

smooth.  Cool.  Spread  fillinp  over  larper  cookies  and  top 
with  small  ones.  YIELD:  3'’‘.j  doz. 


Cookies  to  catch  the  boys!  /^T  T  O 

Nestle’s  Chocolate  flavor  I  ^  Vy  li  1  J 
to  keep  them!  Here  s  the  1 

stratejry:  first  you  bake  LillL./Ilv3i  o 

Double  Crunchers,  then  ^ 

you  cool  ’em  and  till  ’em— 
sandwich  style  —  with 
creamy  chocolate  filling ...  . 

made  with  Xestle’s*  Semi-  ' 

Sweet  Chocolate  Mor.sels. 

Double  Crunchers  won  one  of  the  top  honors  in 
Rillsbury's  BEST  12th  Grand  National  Bake-off  I  And 
when  you  bake  them  .  .  .  you’ll  win  the  boys!  ’Cause 
Nestle’s  makes  the  very  best  chocolate! 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


'  100  sh0»ts  > 

whit*  Ytllum  pap0r 


50  d—p  flap 
•ny«/op«i  to 
match 


This  150-Piece  Gift  Box 
of  Giadstone  Stationerv 


Rogular  Valu* 


WITH  YOUR  NAME  ON  IT! 

stationery ! 

•a.  »4;i  this  *Tnart»y  Y  uoa  urtui 


'“^T™r;-nh.,n.ppy 

ality  of  the  paper.  .  look  at  its 

wpdence.  „pe.r8  on  ' 

’  -  i"“»in«  «v.ry  letter 

every  en«lo^ 

e  important,  mor  vours 

....•11  K«  nroud  to  send.  It  s  yours 


Just  To  Prove  You  Can  Earn  ^30  to  V/5  Extra  Regularly  In 
Spare  Time  with  these  Original  Ail-Occasion  Greeting  Cards! 


Now,  you  can  earn  the  extra  money  you  want 
for  new  clothes,  records,  a  bike,  college, 
travel  —  everything  you’ve  dreamed  of!  Yes, 
earn  $30,  $50,  $115  and  more  in  spare  time  in  a 
friendly,  dignified  way. 

How?  Just  by  taking  orders  from  friends,  rel¬ 
atives  and  neighbors  for  birthday  cards,  anni¬ 
versary  greetings,  congratulations,  get-well 
cards,  imprinted  stationery  and  gift  items  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  send  every  day.  And  it’s  so  easy. 
You  don’t  need  any  experience. 

FOLKS  SEND  GREETING  CARDS  EVERY  DAY! 
Just  look  at  the  mailman  making  his  rounds. 
You’ll  soon  realize  how  much  money  is  spent 
every  day  right  in  your  own  area  for  greeting 
cards,  personal  stationery,  and  gift  items.  Now 
—  you  can  profit  by  this  growing  demand!  Now 
—  you  can  earn  as  much  as  $115  or  more  regu¬ 
larly  in  spare  time  by  showing  your  friends  and 
neighbors  these  luxurious  greeting  cards.  Once 
they  feel  the  costly  papers,  see  the  lavish  colors, 
smart  designs  . . .  read  the  warm,  sincere  verses 
—  they’ll  want  to  own  these  cards. 

Imagine!  You  can  give  them  21  cards  for  as 


low  as  $1.00.  Once  they  realize  how  much  they 
save  by  buying  your  cards  —  they’ll  thank  you 
for  doing  them  this  favor! 

You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We 
invite  you  to  prove  it  to  yourself.  That’s  why 
we  offer  you  this  150-Pc.  box  of  expensive  Glad¬ 
stone  Stationery  with  your  name  on  it!  It  would 
cost  you  $1.50  or  more  at  local  shops.  It’s  yours 
FREE  if  you  mail  the  coupon  today. 

START  MAKING  MDNEY  THE  FIRST  DAY! 

You’ll  promptly  receive  your  150-pc.  box  of 
personalized  stationery  by  return  mail  along 
with  FREE  stationery  imprint  samples,  plus  a 
complete  money-making  plan  and  All-Occasion 
cards  ON  APPROVAL.  Yes,  you  get  everything 
you  need  to  start  making  money  the  day  your 
sales  kit  arrives.  Mail  the  coupon  now! 


RAISE  MONEY  FOR  YOUR  CLUB  OR  TROOP! 

Ask  for  tested  Fund-Raising  Plan  that  has 
helped  church  groups,  lodges,  schools  and 
community  associations  raise  money! 


Artistic  Card  Co.,  Inc. 

709  Way  Streot,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Please  send  my  150-Pc.  Gift  Box  of  Gladstone 
Stationery  with  my  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  on  it. 
Also  include  FREE  stationery  imprint  samples, 
spare-time  money-making  plans  and  All-Occasion 
cards  ON  APPROVAL  to  ^  paid  for  or  returned 
if  unsatisfactory. 


GnaraittW 

.mnniv 


Read  What  Others  Say  About 
Our  Meney-Making  Plan: 

"I  enjoy  sellinir  your  cards 
because  I  found  that  you 
can  really  make  extra 
money  in  such  a  little 
time."  —  Mrs.  B.  O., 

Rhinelandrr,  H’tsc. 

“I  like  to  show  your  cards 
because  they  are  such  ftood 
quality  and  are  priced  so 
reasonably  that  they  sell 
themselves.  All  of  my 
customers  have  been 
satisAed.”  —  Mrs.  T.  D., 
MintvHU,  S.  Y. 


ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  INC.  1 _ 

70b  Way  Stroot,  KImira,  Naw  York 
(In  Canada,  Write:  139  Eglintsn  Avsnut,  E.,Tsronts,  Ontario,  Canada 


City _ Zone _ State _ 

□  Chock  hors  for  Club  or  Troop  fund-raising  plan.  E-M 
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Tween  Winner  —  Frances 
Wargo,  13,  hright-eye*!  Bell- 
aire,  Texas,  lass,  sewed  up  top 
prize  of  U.  S.  Tour  and  ?  KK). 
She  made  her  green  wcud  dress 
from  Simplicity  Pattern*'3541. 


Stars  of  1960  SINGER 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest 


Pretty  Mary  Jane  Diehl  of  Canfield,  Ohio,  stitched 
her  way  to  fame,  fashion  and  France  with  this  hand¬ 
some  brown  and  white  wool  herringlnme  suit.  She 
outsewed  all  other  contenders  in  the  Misses  and 
Mrs.  Division  with  Vogue  Pattern  #5029  to  win 
$1000  and  a  trip  to  Paris  Couture  houses. 

Over  60,000  girls  aged  10  to  21  entered  the  con¬ 
test.  And  5,000  of  them  took  home  local  prizes  in¬ 
cluding  sewing  cases  and  SINGER*  Sewing  Machines. 
The  15  top  winners  (5  from  each  Division)  came  to 
New  York  for  an  all-exjH*nse-paid  round  of  judging, 
plays  and  sight-seeing. 

Watch  for  next  year's  contest  announcement  in 
your  favorite  magazines.  The  winner  could  lie  YOU 
...  if  you  invest  $10,  some  time,  and  a  few  yards  of 
material  in  the  SINGER  Contest  Dressmaking  Course 
(eight  2 H-hour  lessons).  Make  your  dress  while 
you  learn  to  sew  the  easy  SINGER  way.  And  perhaps 
we’ll  be  wishing  YOU  Bon  Voyage. 


T«en  Winner— 15-year-old 
Texas  belle,  Cheryl  Ann  Little 
of  San  Antonio  won  United 
States  Tour  and  $600  with  this 
black  and  white  checked  wool 
suit.  Vogue  #16.37. 


Lislcd  in  your  plione  book  under  sinoer  SEWmr.  machine  co. 
*A  Trademark  of  the  sin(;er  mani  kacttring  co. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 


Av, 
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To  You — 


FOOD  AND  FESTIVITY 


FACE  AND  FIGURE 


FRIENDS  AND  FAMILY 


Merci  Beaucoup  .  .  .  Gracias  .  .  . 
Tack  Sa  Mycket  ...  A  Groisen 
Dank  .  .  .  Tesekkur  Ederim  .  .  . 
Vielen  Dank  .  . .  Koszonom  Szepcn 
. . .  Grazie  . .  .  Dzieku  jc  Bardzo  .  .  . 
Thank  you  a  million,  dear  readers, 
for  being  such  loyal  subscribers.  It’s 
because  of  you  that  we  are  now 
celebrating  our  fifth  anniversary! 

— The  Editoks 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

At  fast  as  they're  off  the  griddle,  these  pancakes  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  be  eaten.  For  all  kinds  of  pancake  concoctions  and  party 
aids,  turn  to  “A  Flapjackpot  Party"  on  pages  8  and  62.  Pancakes 
and  toppings  by  Fleitchmann't  Yeast,  Log  Cabin  Maple  Syrup, 
Baker's  Flaked  Coconut,  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board,  Baker's 
Unsweetened  Chocolate.  Photography  by  Phil  Pegler. 
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everything's 


seamless  stockings 


A  quick  look  at  new  products 

for  you  and  your  home 

face  and  bath  soap  is  antiseptic,  scented, 
and  rich  lathering.  S54  a  cake.  Two  new 
products  for  sensitive  skins  have  been 
launched  by  Natone:  Neutrogena,  a 
clear  amber  soap,  and  Acidgena,  a  milky 
protective  skin  lotion.  Two  cakes  of 
soap  and  a  bottle  of  lotion  are  specially 
packaged  for  $2.  Designed  to  protect, 
soften,  smooth,  and  whiten  rough  or 
chapped  skin  is  non-sticky  Sofskin. 
Moisturizing  Lotion.  3  oz.  39^;  6  oz.  59^. 


•  Land  of  Nod  .  .  .  The  Englander 
Company  has  just  introduced  a  mattress 
made  of  Airlon,  the  plastic  that  will 
cushion  the  first  astronauts  sailing  into 
space!  Only  20  pounds,  it’s  half  the 
weight  of  traditional  foam  rubber.  Twin 
size  $59.75. 

•  Rub-a-Dub-Dub  •  .  .  Lever  Brothers’ 
“all”  is  the  first  liquid  low-sudsing  de¬ 
tergent;  it  dissolves  quickly,  contains  a 
whitener  that  works  even  on  Dacron. 
79^  a  quart,  or  $2.19  for  3/4  gallon. 

.  .  .  Heavy  Duty  Beads  o’  Bleach  from 
Purex  is  a  dry  bleach  with  speedy  chlo¬ 
rine  bleaching  action.  18  oz.  approx. 
45^;  33  oz.  approx.  75(^. 

•  On-the-Spot  .  .  .  Dorothy  Gray  has 
added  a  supplement  to  her  Medicated 
Scrub  Set:  Medicated  Acne  pads.  The 
jar  of  42  one-time-only  pads  can  be 
carried  with  you.  $1.00.  A  new  line  of 
greaseless,  odorless  medicated  acne 
products  comes  from  Helene  Curtis: 
Endac  Tube  (89<‘)  for  home  use,  Endac 


For  clear  complexion 


stick  ($1)  for  pocket  or  purse,  and 
Endac  Antiseptic  Clear  Skin  Cleanser 
($1)  for  night-time  skin  care.  The  tube 
and  stick  are  skin-colored. 

•  Trouble  Stoppers  .  .  .  Bonne  Bell  has 
a  “Ten-O-Six”  Treatment  Shampoo,  for 
oily  hair,  sensitive  and  itchy  ^alps.  8 
oz.  $2.00.  From  Toni  comes  New  Extra 
Conditioning  Tame,  a  creme  rinse  for 
extra  dry  hair.  4  oz.  75^.  Clearasil’s  new 


For  smooth  skin 

•  Mouth  Mist  ...  To  carry  with  you 
for  use  after  meals  is  concentrated  Lav- 
oris  Oral  Spray.  A  tiny  bottle  has  250 
sprays  of  breath  freshener.  69^. 

•  In  the  Pink  .  .  .  Lady  Esther  ofiFers  a 
compressed  face  powder  called  “Beauty 
Promise.”  Flatteringly  pink-tinged,  in 
a  choice  of  six  shades,  the  white  plastic 
compact  costs  89<;  a  golden  case  is 
$1.50.  Refill  39^. 

•  On  Your  Mark  . . .  Set  your  hair  and 
look  pretty  at  the  same  time.  Lady  Ellen 
Klippies  Bow  Clips  are  double-pronged 
clips  decorated  with  tiny  velvet  bows. 
4  to  a  card  for  59^,  in  a  wide  range 
of  pastel  and  vivid  colors. 

•  Kitchen  Comer  .  .  .  From  Rubber¬ 
maid  comes  a  textured  aluminum-topped 
mat  which  resists  scratches,  with¬ 
stands  heat  from  pots  or  pans.  Three 
sizes  in  choice  of  five  colors.  $2.49— 
$3.98. 

•  Pantry  Patter  .  .  .  Unsaturated  liquid 
com  oil  is  the  major  ingredient  of 
Mazola  Margarine,  1  lb.  of  four  sticks 
39^. . . .  Soup  lovers  will  welcome  these: 
From  Heinz  comes  a  beef  broth  noodle- 
alphabet  soup  with  vegetables,  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  please  youngsters. 
Their  creamy  Cheddar  Cheese  Soup 
also  makes  a  fine  sauce.  Lipton  has 
added  Cream  of  Mushroom  and  delicate 
Chicken  Rice  to  its  array  of  soup  mixes. 
.  .  .  Also  new  are  two  instant  pudding 
mixes  from  Jell-O:  Caramel  and  Pine¬ 
apple  Cream.  3  packages  are  approxi¬ 
mately  32^. 
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Strinfi  beans  without  strings. 
Peaches  without  fuzz, 

Ca))i>ages  without  smells. 

Onions  without  tears! 

This  may  soiiiul  like  a  witch’s  chant, 
a  hrew  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
never  were  and  never  will  be.  But  there 
are  stranger  things  on  earth  even  than 
these.  While  some  men  are  l)ent  on  eon- 
<|nering  space,  others  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  plant  life  right  here  in  the  U.S..\., 
and  the  residts  are  fantastic. 

N'egetables  Are  Not  Vegetating.  No 
more  stick-in-the-mud  potatoes  for  c(K)ks 
of  the  future.  The  Spud  of  Tomorrow 
will  have  shallow  eyes,  the  l>etter  for 
ix’eling,  and  will  be  grown  for  specific 
uses.  You’ll  have  potatoes  for  baking, 
mashing,  or  frying,  all  mealy  and  white  I 
and  full  of  potato  flavor. 

Sweet  corn  is  already  being  grown  to 
e.xact  can-size,  so  that  the  ears  pack 
neatly.  The  Corn  of  the  Future  w  ill  akso 
boast  straight,  tidy  rows  of  kernels,  bred 
for  greater  nutrition,  w’ith  more  X’itamin 
A  content. 

Beets  are  blushing  more  deeply  than 
ever  before.  When  agriculturists  were 
r<‘(|uested  to  produce  a  dark  red  beet, 
rather  than  the  familiar  light  variety, 
they  crossed  a  table  beet  with  a  sugar 
field  beet  and  up  came  the  “Sweetheart 
Beet,’’  round  and  red  and  twic'c  as  rich 
in  natural  sugars. 

.\nd  w’atch  for  the  Sweetnut.  It’s  not 
here  yet,  but  when  it  arrives,  you’ll 
have  a  .stpiash  that’s  cooked  as  is,  seeds 
and  all.  The  point  is  that  the  setnls  will 
lx*  delicious  to  cat  and  ch(K'k-full  of 
nutriment. 

Fancy  Fruit  for  the  Fanciful.  Imag¬ 
ine  a  succulent  watermelon,  \et  small 
enough  to  glide  comfortably  into  the 
refrigerator!  That’s  the  new  Tom 
Thumb,  a  portable  melon  that  tells  \on 
it’s  rijx*  by  turning  a  golden  yellow. 

.\s  for  blueberries,  you  won’t  Indieve 
your  eyes!  By  1970,  these  little  iH'auties 
may  well  lie  the  size  of  marbles  or 
grajx's.  And  grapes  may  very  well  be 
the  size  of  plums.  Ex}X*riments  with  a 
drug  called  “colchicine”  have  already 
prcxhiced  these  oversized  marvels  at  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  .\griculture  station  at 
Beltsville,  Md. 

(Continued  on  paae  54) 


‘It’s  such  a  nice  day,  we  thought  we’d  ride  out  toward  the  lake. 
Tom  says  I  packed  enough  lunch  for  an  army,  so  c’mon,  let’s  go!” 


Isn’t  it  great?  With  the  telephone  handy,  it  only  takes  a  minute 
to  put  the  show  on  the  road!  Use  the  phone  often— to  get  the 
crowd  together,  plan  fun  and  keep  up  with  the  latest.  Use  it 
thoughtfully,  too— to  say  “thank  you’’  or  “how  are  you’’  or  “I’ll 
be  a  little  late.’’  People  will  like  you  for  it. 


It’s  smart  to  use  the  telephone  — and  fun,  too. 
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T^/TOVIES  and  pancakes— there’s  a  double  feature  for  you! 

It’s  a  brisk,  blowy  evening.  You  and  your  friends  have 
just  left  the  movies,  all  with  a  single  thought— food!  Bundled 
in  warm  coats  and  bright  scarfs,  you  race  to  a  haven  of 
w  armth  and  hospitality.  What’s  that?  It’s  your  house,  offering 
companionship,  comfort,  and  flapjacks. 

Pancakes,  heaps  of  them,  round  and  savory,  fluffy  and 
golden!  Mounds  of  them,  stacks  of  them,  served  up  hot  and 
gloriously  tender!  It’s  a  Flapjackpot  Party,  a  perfect  sequel 
to  a  movie  date. 

These  are  no  ordinary  pancakes  you’ll  be  serving.  They’re 
inspired.  You  start  with  a  simple  basic  recipe,  like  the  main 
theme  of  a  musical  composition.  Then,  like  the  artist  you 
are,  >011  elaborate  on  the  theme,  adding  runs,  trills  and 
grace  notes.  Your  final  composition  will  be  a  masteqiiece 
of  a  menu  called  “N’ariations  on  One  Pancake  Recipe.” 


The  Main  Theme 

Here  is  the  basic  recipe  with  which  you  start: 

Puffin  Pancakes 

1  rup  very  %varm  water  2  cups  biscuit  mix 

2  packages  or  cakes  of  yeast,  7:1  cup  evaporated  milk 

active  dry  or  compressed  1  egg 

Measure  water  into  large  bowl  or  pitcher.  Use  very  warm  water 
for  active  dry  yeast;  lukewarm  water  for  compressed  yeast. 
Sprinkle  or  CTumble  in  yeast;  stir  until  dissolved.  .\dd  biscuit  mix, 
milk  and  egg.  Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  smooth. 

Pour  onto  hot,  lightly  greased  griddle.  Bake  until  bubbles  ap¬ 
pear  over  surface  and  edges  seem  dry.  Turn  and  bake  other  side. 
Turn  only  once.  Serve  with  melted  margarine  or  butter  and 
maple-blended  syrup.  This  recipe  makes  about  12  4-inch  cakes. 

Actually,  these  simple  pancakes  are  delicious  enough  to 
serve  as  they  come  off  the  griddle,  but  if  you  have  a  spark 
of  imagination  and  adventure,  you’ll  be  eager  to  try  some  .  . , 


Variations  on  the  Main  Theme 

Floating  lightly  around  these  pages  are  fabulous  versions 
of  the  basic  recipe.  They  include: 

•  Tropicakes,  laden  with  mandarin  oranges  and  frosted 
with  coconut  flakes 

•  Pananas,  succulent  slices  of  banana,  enveloped  in 
golden  pancake  batter 

•  Raisin  Dotties,  dappled  with  seedless  raisins,  dark  or 
golden,  sweet  and  chewy 

•  Hula-Hula  Hoops,  pancakes  filled  with  the  fresh  fruit 
taste  of  pineapple 


waiting.  However,  you  might  keep  them  occupied  by  assign¬ 
ing  them  little  helpful  tasks:  setting  out  the  milk,  draining 
the  fruit,  turning  pancakes,  etc.  That  will  make  the'  waiting 
period  more  fun. 

Another  way  to  cut  time  is  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
when  you  get  home  from  the  movies.  Have  all  the  dry  in- 
gretlients  lined  up  on  a  convenient  counter.  Have  all  the 
refrigerated  ingredients  on  one  shelf,  so  you  won’t  have  to 
go  on  a  last-minute  search. 

For  a  complete  shopping  list  of  your  needs,  first  select 
the  pancakes  you  plan  to  make.  List  the  ingredients,  all  of 
them.  Then,  look  to  see  what’s  already  on  hand  in  the  house. 
Cross  those  items  off  your  list  and  there  you  are.  By  doing 
>  our  marketing  in  advance,  you’ll  be  a  carefree  cook. 

Of  course,  it’s  not  every  girl  who  has  a  rolling  server 
complete  with  electric  griddle,  but  don’t  let  the  lack  slow 
you  down.  A  top-of-the-stove  griddle  will  do  the  job  nicely. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  so  will  several  large  frying  pans.  Re¬ 
member  that  pancakes  waiting  to  be  eaten  can  be  kept 
warm  in  a  low-to-moderate  oven.  (For  a  close-up  view  of 
Co-ed’s  party  aids,  see  page  62.) 

The  Happy  Hostess 

Here’s  how  to  recognize  a  good  hostess.  She  makes  her 
guests  feel  comfortably  at  home.  She  never  fusses  or  fidgets, 
but  gets  things  done  in  a  smooth,  efficient  way.  She  has 
just  as  good  a  time  as  anyone  at  the  party. 

You  can  do  all  this  with  just  a  little  forethought.  See 
that  there’s  a  place  for  coats  and  mufflers  when  everyone  gets 
to  your  house.  If  the  weather’s  wet,  supply  a  mat  or  news¬ 
papers  to  catch  the  drippings  from  boots  and  galores.  Check 
the  bathroom  for  a  fresh  supply  of  soap  and  towels.  Make 
sure  there’s  seating  space  for  every’one,  and  some  provision 
for  eating  without  lap-balancing  tricks.  In  a  word,  make 
your  guest  as  comfortable  as  you  can. 

Your  guests  will  adore  you  if  you  let  them  help  with 
some  of  the  pancake  fixings.  Boys  don’t  mind  doing  their 
pancake  turn  either.  Ask  one  of  the  boys  to  start  a  game. 
This  will  keep  your  guests  happily  busy,  though  famished. 

Have  your  menu  clear  in  your  mind.  You  might  even  like 
to  tack  a  work  schedule  up  in  the  kitchen,  where  you  can 
follow  it  step  by  step,  from  mixing  the  batter  to  the  dramatic 
moment  when  you  appear,  flourishing  a  platter  of  smoking 
hot,  delectable  pancakes.  Work  systematically,  so  there’ll 
be  few  hitches,  if  any. 

Then  you’ll  be  relaxed  enough  to  join  your  guests  and  do 
justice  to  your  refreshments.  “No  more,  thanks,  I  just 
couldn’t.  Well,  maybe  just  one  more!”  That’s  the  way  it  will 
go  when  you  hit  the  flap  jackpot! 


Shown  below  are  more  variations.  If  you  want  to  make 
a  real  meal  of  it,  there  are: 

•  Franklets,  frankfurters  in  pancake  blankets,  topped 
with  a  creamy-syrupy  spread 

•  Scramblets,  “sandwiches”  of  pancakes  filled  with  scram¬ 
bled  eggs,  garnished  with  parsley 

•  Chocolate  Dollars,  miniatiure  dessert  pancakes,  the 
greatest  discovery  since  the  sweeth  tooth,  served  with 
snowballs  of  ice  cream  rolled  in  flaked  coconut.  Am¬ 
brosia! 

Of  course,  you  won’t  be  making  all  these  variations.  But 
they’re  here  for  you  to  choose  from.  The  recipes  on  page  10 
will  show  you  how  easy  they  are  to  make.  Serve  ’em  up 
with  a  tall  pitcher  of  milk,  ringed  round  with  mugs  or 
glasses,  and  your  success  is  guaranteed. 

Batter  Up! 

Once  you’ve  mixed  the  batter,  it’s  only  a  matter  of  minutes 
before  serving,  so  your  guests  won’t  faint  with  hunger  while 


Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate 


Baker's  Floked  Coconut 


California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
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Chocolate  Dollars 


1  cup  sifted  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

*/4  teaspoon  baking  soda 
%  cup  margarine  or 
butter 

Vi  cup  granulated  sugar 


1  egg,  unbeaten 
IV^  squares  unsweetened 
chocolate,  melted 
2/3  cup  milk 
Vi  teaspoon  vanilla 
extract 


Sift  flour  with  baking  powder  and  soda.  Cream  margarine 
or  butter;  add  sugar  gradually  and  cream  together  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  egg  and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  melted  choco¬ 
late.  Add  flour  mixture  alternately  with  milk  and  vanilla, 
beating  after  each  addition  until  smooth.  Drop  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  onto  hot,  greased  griddle.  Bake  until  bubbly  on 
top  and  brown  on  bottom.  Turn  to  brown  other  side.  Serve 
warm  or  cold.  Makes  12  to  15  cakes. 


Eating  Out 

QUIZ  yourself  on  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  dining  out  with  an 
escort.  Mark  each  statement  T  (True)  or  F  (False). 
Cover  the  answers  below  while  taking  the  quiz. 

When  Ordering 

_ 1.  Show  your  escort  that  you’re  sophisticated  by  order¬ 
ing  the  most  expensive  dish  on  the  menu. 

_ 2.  Let  your  escort  give  your  order  to  the  waiter. 

_ 3.  If  the  waiter  asks  you  a  question,  relay  the  answer 

through  your  escort. 

_ 4.  If  you  don’t  know  what  a  certain  menu  item  is  (such 

as  a  foreign  dish),  ask  the  waiter. 


Coconut  Ice  Cream  Balls 

Arrange  Chocolate  Dollars  on  plate.  Top  with  scoops  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  which  have  been  rolled  in  flaked  coconut. 

Co-ed 

Franklets 

For  8  servings,  saute  1  pound  (8)  frankfurters  in  skillet 
until  heated  through.  Meanwhile,  in  another  skillet  make  8 
6-inch  pancakes.  Wrap  warm  pancake  around  each  frank¬ 
furter;  hold  in  place  with  toothpick.  Top  with  Maple  Melody. 

Maple  Melody 

1  cup  (2  sticks)  teaspoon  salt 

margarine  or  batter,  2  cups  maple-blended 

softened  syrup 

Whip  softened  margarine  or  butter  and  salt  with  an  egg 
l)eater  or  electric  mixer  at  medium  speed.  Gradually  beat  in 
syrup  until  thoroughly  blended.  Makes  3  cups  spread. 

Note:  Spread  may  be  stored  in  refrigerator.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  before  using,  or  soften  at  room  temperature. 

Co-ed 

Scramblets 

For  each  serving,  make  2  6-inch  or  larger  pancakes.  In 
another  skillet,  scramble  2  eggs.  To  serve,  put  the  2  pan¬ 
cakes  together  sandwich-fashion  with  the  scrambled  eggs  as 
filling.  Garnish  if  desired  with  parsley.  Top  with  melted  mar¬ 
garine  or  butter  and  heaps  of  maple-blended  syrup. 

Co-od 

Rocky  Roads 

Bake  Puffin  Pancakes  ( see  recipe  on  page  8 )  on  one  side. 
Turn.  Immediately  press  about  1  tablespoon  of  Rocky  Roads 
mixture  onto  warm  cake. 

Mixture:  Combine  %  cup  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces,  M 
cup  dark  or  golden  seedless  raisins,  and  1/3  cup  coarsely 
chopped  pecans.  Makes  11/3  cups  mixture.  Chocolate  will 
melt  and  hold  topping  in  place;  finish  baking.  Stack  2  cakes 
and  serve  with  maple-blended  syrup. 

VariatiottM 

RAISIN  DOTTIES:  Sprinkle  batter  as  soon  as  poured 
with  dark  or  golden  seedless  raisins.  Bake  and  serve. 

TROPIC.\KES:  Arrange  slices  of  well-drained  canned  or 
thawed  frozen  mandarin  oranges  on  just-poured  batter,  press¬ 
ing  in  slightly;  sprinkle  with  flaked  coconut.  Bake.  Or  arrange 
3  mandarin  orange  slices  on  hot  griddle,  about  M  inch  apart. 
Carefully  pour  biitter  over  and  around  slices. 

PANANAS:  Cut  bananas  crosswise  into  Ji-inch-thick  slices. 
Arrange  slices  about  S  inch  apart  on  hot  griddle.  Carefully 
pour  batter  around  slices.  Bake  and  serve  with  Maple  Melody, 
maple-blended  syrup  or  Raisin  Peanut  Butter  Spread. 

Spread:  Moisten  2  cups  peanut  butter  to  spread  consis¬ 
tency  with  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice.  Add  )4  cup  dark  or 
golden  seedless  raisins. 

HULA-HULA  HOOPS:  Drain  slices  of  canned  pineapple 
very  well.  Cut  each  slice  in  half;  then  split  halves.  Arrange 
2  pieces  in  a  row  on  hot  griddle.  Carefully  pour  batter  over 
and  around  them.  Bake  and  serve. 

Co-ed 


When  Eating 

_ 5.  When  soup  is  served  in  a  handled  cup  or  small  cup- 

bowl,  you  may  drink  it. 

_ 6.  If  the  food  is  hard  to  eat,  bring  your  mouth  dowm 

close  to  the  plate. 

_ 7.  If  bacon  is  crisp,  eat  it  with  your  fingers. 

_ 8.  Finish  each  mouthful  of  food  completely  and  wipe 

your  lips  before  taking  a  sip  of  beverage. 

When  at  Table 

_ 9.  Remove  your  gloves  when  you  eat. 

_ 10.  If  you  see  friends  across  the  room,  run  over  and 

chat  with  them. 

_ 11.  It  is  permissible  to  put  your  elbows  on  the  table 

while  eating. 

_ 12.  Apologize  if  you  have  to  blow  your  nose. 

_ 13.  Politics,  religion,  and  sickness  make  good  chatter. 

_ 14.  On  a  double  date,  you  and  the  other  girl  should  sit 

on  the  same  side  of  the  table. 

Now  Check  Your  Dining  Know-Howl 

1.  False.  Casually  ask  w'hat  he’s  ordering  and  select  some¬ 
thing  in  the  same  price  range. 

2.  True.  The  man  in  the  party  always  orders  the  meals. 

3.  False.  If  the  waiter  asks  you  a  direct  question,  such  as 
how  you  want  your  meat  cooked,  answer  him  directly. 

4.  True.  Instead  of  ordering  vichyssoise  blind,  ask  the 
waiter.  He’ll  tell  you  it’s  cold  potato  soup. 

5.  True.  Drink  the  liquid,  if  you  like,  then  spoon  up  any 
vegetables  or  noodles  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

6.  False.  Always  bring  the  food  up  to  your  mouth. 

7.  False.  Hard  as  it  seems,  you  must  use  a  fork. 

8.  True.  This  keeps  cup  and  glass  rims  free  of  food— and 
lipstick! 

9.  True.  You’d  feel  “all  thumbs”  trying  to  eat  while  wear¬ 
ing  your  gloves. 

10.  False.  Table  hopping  disturbs  other  guests. 

11.  False.  Between  courses,  if  there’s  no  salad  on  the 
table,  you  may  hike  your  elbows  briefly.  But  don’t  make  a 
habit  of  being  an  elbow-leaner. 

12.  False.  If  you  have  to  blow  your  nose,  do  it  quietly 
and  quickly,  without  making  excuses.  They’ll  only  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  you. 

13.  False.  Squeamish  (illnesses  and  accidents)  and  con¬ 
troversial  (politics  and  religion)  topics  are  taboo  at  table. 

14.  False.  Each  girl  sits  next  to  her  owm  escort.  It’s  you 
he  wants  to  be  with,  not  another  boyl 
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T^OREEN  snuggled  deep  in  the  wool  blankets  and  closed 

^  her  eyes,  sensing  the  world  outside.  WTiite  and  spar¬ 
kling  clean.  Although  warm,  she  shivered  with  the  delicious 
thought  that  tonight— after  the  high-school  dance  Smith 
Jordan  would  kiss  her. 

His  father  had  promised  him  the  car,  and  they’d  drive 
around,  stretching  the  half  mile  into  an  enchanted  journey. 
He’d  call  for  her— for  Noreen  Huber— in  the  car  for  the  first 
time.  Smith,  tall  and  sandy-haired,  with  golden  flecks  in 
his  brown  eyes. 

She  knew  he  intended  to  kiss  her.  It  had  vibrated  be¬ 
tween  them  as  they  walked  hand  in  hand  from  school  yes¬ 
terday.  She’d  had  a  terrific  time  deciding  between  Smith’s 
kiss  and  the  watch. 

People  in  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  or  Las  Vegas  would  laugh 
if  they  knew.  Mother  and  Daddy  with  their  quaint  ideas! 
Really  quaint.  Promising  each  of  their  three  daughters  a 
gold  watch  if,  on  her  16th  birthday,  she  could  say,  “Never 
been  kissed.” 

Grandma  had  started  it  when  Mother  was  a  girl. 

Noreen  opened  her  eyes  and  saw  Esther  asleep  in  the 
other  bed.  She  saw  the  cheap  watch  Bob  had  given  Esther 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

From  Family  Circle  magazine.  Copyright  ©,  1956,  by  Helen 
Mitchel.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


Tonight,  Noreen  knew. 
Smith  Jordan  would  kiss  her 
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fashion  memos 


Bright  umbrella  by  Uncle  Sam  Umbrellas 
banishes  rain  blues.  Yellow,  blue  or  red 
stripes  on  white,  with  matching  case.  $6. 
Capezio's  water-proof  poplin  tan  "rain- 
gaiter"  has  elastic  vents.  5-9.  $15. 


Coat  by  Rain  or  Shine  reverses  from 
willow,  black  or  tan  to  paisley,  to 
suit  your  mood!  Poplin  is  treated  with 
"Scotchgard,"  durable  water  and  stain- 
repellent.  Sizes  5-13,  8-18.  $10.95. 


Puddle-jump  protected  by  plastic  Squaw 
Boots  by  U.  S.  Rubber.  Inner  lining 
gives  warmth  minus  weight.  Gay  gold 
buttons  and  loops  let  boots  slide  on 
easily.  Brown,  red,  white.  5-11.  $5. 


The  Kissing  Story 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

when  they  were  married,  its  worn 
leather  strap  around  her  sister’s  upflung 
arm.  The  watch  hadn’t  run  for  ages. 
You’d  think  she’d  take  it  off.  If  Esther 
had  waited  two  months,  she’d  have  had 
the  gold  one  from  Mother  and  Daddy. 

Noreen  felt  a  wave  of  pity  for  Esther. 

It  was  simply  terrible  that  the  Ixiby 
died,  too,  after  the  awful  wreck  when 
Bob— when  Bob  .  .  .  She  pushed  the 
memory  of  Bob  away.  Esther  wasn’t 
yet  18. 

Noreen  put  her  arm  outside  the  cov¬ 
ers  and  gazed  at  it.  If  she’d  chosen  the 
watch,  she  could  imagine  how  she’d 
move  her  w’rist  casually  to  see  the  time. 
Oh,  bother!  Why  hadn’t  she  been  born 
a  day  sooner? 

Of  course,  she  might  explain  to 
Smith.  But  whoever  heard  of  a  boy 
waiting  for  a  kiss  till  a  person  got  a 
watch? 

Besides,  some  said,  “No  kiss,  no  boy 
friend.’’  Others  that  a  boy  respected 
a  girl  more  if  she  didn’t.  Some  insisted 
that  one  thing  led  to  another,  and  Ire- 
fore  you  knew  it  .  .  . 

Coldness  crowded  aw’ay  the  delicious 
feeling.  Maybe  she’d  change  her  mind. 
But  then,  supposing  she  never  had  an¬ 
other  date  with  Smith?  Her  heart  hid 
from  the  long  lonely  years.  Because 
there  would  never  be  anyone  but  Smith. 

Tillie,  her  older  sister,  proved  some¬ 
thing.  She  pictured  Tillie’s  arm  moving 
sw'iftly,  sorting  letters,  putting  them  in 
the  small  town’s  post-office  boxes.  In 
and  out.  In  and  out.  Her  w'atch  ticking 
behind  cloudy  glass,  saying,  “Thirty 
years  old  and  never  been  kissed.”  Or, 
if  she  had,  Noreen  and  Esther  didn’t 
know  about  it. 

Noreen  jumped  from  bed  and  lov¬ 
ingly  touched  the  new'  red  dress.  Smith 
—dear.  T’ne  words  made  her  pulses 
race. 

The  day  flew'.  It  dragged.  It  w'and- 
ered  off  in  all  directions.  And  then  at 
four  o’clock  it  went  straight  up  like  an 
exploding  Roman  candle.  When  she 
answered  the  phone,  she  didn’t  dream 
it  would  be  Smith.  He’d  barely  had 
time  to  get  home. 

She  said,  “Hello”  and  actually  jumped 
because  he  sounded  so  mad.  “You 
can’t  have  the  car?  But  w'e  can  walk. 
Oh,  Smith,  I  love  walking.  Who  cares 
if  it’s  snowing  again?  You  won?” 

She  held  her  voice  steady  so  he 
wouldn’t  know'  how  sick  she  felt.  “But 
a  car’s  not  important.  It’s—” 

His  angry  voice  w'ent  on.  He  w'ouldn’t 
go.  Not  walking.  When  all  the  fellows 
had  cars.  No.  He  was  sorry.  He  hung 
up. 

Noreen  bit  her  lips  and  scooted  away 


from  her  mother’s  curiosity.  Her  mother 
w’ouldn’t  understand.  She’d  want  Noreen 
to  go  alone.  Like  to  a  kid  party.  She 
ran  upstairs  to  hide  her  disappoint¬ 
ment.  She’d  been  going  to  let  him  kiss 
her.  Now  she  wouldn’t  even  see  him. 

She  hung  the  dress  in  the  back  of 
the  closet  and  lay  down  on  the  bed, 
looking  at  her  wrist.  She’d  have  the 
watch.  But  who  cared?  What  was  an 
old  watch  without  Smith?  She  closed 
her  eyes.  Oh,  Smith— darling.  Tears 
squeezed  through  her  lashes. 

She  heard  the  phone.  It  couldn’t  be 
Smith.  When  he  made  up  his  mind,  it 
stayed.  He  knew  what  he  wanted. 

If  he  wanted  to  kiss  a  girl  and  she 
wouldn’t  let  him,  he’d  figure  she  didn’t 
love  him  and  then  .  .  . 

Why  didn’t  someone  answer  the 
stupid  phone? 

She  felt  a  flutter  of  hope,  like  the 
damp  w'rinkled  movement  of  a  butter¬ 
fly  she’d  watched  coming  from  the 
chrxsiilis.  Maybe,  oh,  maybe? 

Her  voice,  speaking  into  the  phone, 
choked  on  the  mad  beating  of  her  heart. 
“Hello?”  In  the  second  of  w'aiting  she 
nearly  died.  “Oh,  Smith.”  She  must 
sound  cool.  “Yes.  I’ll  be  ready.  I  don’t 
mind.  Walking’s  fun.  It  gives  you  more 
time.” 

Then  the  coolness  gone  and  a  faint 
whisper,  “Smith.” 

And  his  voice  in  her  ear,  “It’s  stopped 
snowing.  See  you.” 

Soon  the  dream  was  coming  tnie, 
so  much  as  she’d  imagined  it,  she 
hardly  knew  which  was  the  dream. 

Noreen  kissed  her  mother  and  father 
g(X)d-by  and  w'ondered  if  they’d  know 
w'hen  she  came  home.  Would  she  look 
different?  She  didn’t  mean  to  fool  them. 
But  she  had  seen  the  loveliest  wate’i 
at  Green’s  Jew’elry.  .  .  .  She  lingerev' 
in  the  doorway. 

,/Vt  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  she  and 
Smith  paused.  She  said,  “Look,  Smith— 
the  snow  in  the  moonlight.  Not  a  track. 
Not  even  a  rabbit.” 

He  said,  “I  like  it  untouched.” 

They  stood  in  aw’kward  silence  and 
then  they  hurried  toward  the  evening. 
The  beautiful  gay  evening.  Dancing. 
Laughing.  Drinking  punch  from  paper 
cups  with  green  borders.  Giggling  over 
cooky  crumbs  that  fell  down  the  neck 
of  her  dress. 

Finally,  waltzing  to  “Home,  Sweet 
Home”  in  Smith’s  arms,  her  heart  racing 
as  if  she  must  nish  to  meet  life,  or  it 
W'ould  pass  her  by. 

Then  doubt.  Fear  of  what  waited 
outside  in  the  darkness.  And  a  lumn 
in  her  throat  as  she  let  her  cheek  touch 
his  for  a  second  that  seemed  forever, 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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girl  we  hope  you  see  reflected  in  the  mirror  knows  how 
to  keep  and  improve  her  looks.  From  her  clear  sparkling 
eyes  to  the  tips  of  her  well-cared-for  toes,  she  has  neglected  no 
detail.  Her  eyes  reflect  adequate  sleep  and  proper  food;  her 
fingernails  and  toenails  show  daily  care,  as  well  as  signs  of  that 
all-important  weekly  manicure  and  pedicure.  Her  arms  are  clean 
and  smooth;  her  teeth  straight  and  sparkling.  Her  natural  love- 
lines^  i^a  romposite  of  all  these  (and  other)  heanty  f^ttires^— 
features  which  accent  the  youthful  charm  that  is  berg  alone. 


Yes  or  no^  do  you  make  it  a  habit- 


to  see  that  nail  polish  isn't  chipped? 

to  huy  and  wear  shoes  that  fit? 

to  keep  skin  lotion  or  cream  in  bathroom  and 
kitchen? 

to  file  rather  than  bite  your  fingernails? 
to  keep  vour  elbows  smooth? 


to  cut  toenails  straight  across? 

to  have  two  toothbrushes  available  for  use? 


to  brush  your  teeth  away  from  the  gums? 
to  see  your  dentist  twice  a  year? 
to  sleep  at  least  eight  hours  a  night? 
to  give  yourself  a  pedicure  once  a  week? 


.  .  .  is  lovely  if  you  care  for 
your  hands,  feet,  and  teeth 
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^T^OUR  hands,  like  your  face,  need  daily  care.  Wash  them 
as  often  as  necessary,  lathering  with  gentle  soap  and 
warm  water,  and  then  rinse  carefully.  After  drying  thor¬ 
oughly,  clean  your  nails  with  an  orangewood  stick.  Then 
apply  skin  lotion  or  cream,  rubbing  it  from  the  fingertips 
and  over  the  wrist.  Your  activities  throughout  the  day  rob 
your  skin  of  its  natural  oils  and  using  a  lotion  or  cream  is 
a  good  way  to  counteract  this  loss.  Once  a  day,  scrub 
your  knuckles  and  nails  with  a  firm  brush  and  soap  and 
water,  and  smcMith  off  rough  edges  of  your  nails  with  an 
emery  board.  W'hile  your  skin  is  moist,  gently  push  back 
the  cuticle. 


10  Little  Fingers 

Keep  hands  out  of  hot  water  whenever  possible.  Wear 
rubbc'r  gloves  when  doing  wet  or  dirty  work.  Do  keep  an 
emery  board  handy  to  repair  any  snags  or  rough  spots. 
And  don’t  use  your  nails  to  pry  open  lids  and  containers. 
Nails  weren’t  intended  to  be  screw  drivers  or  can  openers! 

Give  yourself  a  manicure  each  week.  If  you  wear  nail 
polish,  begin  by  using  polish  remover  on  cotton  and  remov¬ 
ing  old  polish.  Then  shape  each  nail  into  an  oval  with  an 
emery  board.  File  from  the  outer  edge  to  the  tip.  Do  not 
saw  back  and  forth  or  too  far  down  on  the  sides. 

Scrub  your  nails  with  a  fingernail  brush  in  warm  soapy 
water  and  soak  them  for  three  minutes.  Then  dry  your 
hands  and  clean  under  the  nails.  Gently  push  back  the 
cuticle  with  the  flat  end  of  an  orangewood  stick.  Never 
pull  off  ragged  cuticle,  and  cut  it  only  when  necessary. 
Cutting  makes  the  cuticle  become  thick  and  ragged. 

To  give  your  nails  a  natural  gloss,  apply  buffing  powder 
to  them  and  buff  each  one  with  a  chamois  buffer.  If  you 
are  going  to  use  licjuid  nail  polish,  stroke  from  the  base  to 
the  tip  of  the  nail.  After  the  first  coat  has  dried,  apply  an¬ 
other  coat  of  polish  and  finish  by  applying  a  protective 
lacquer.  The  secret  of  a  manicure  that  lasts  is  letting  the 
polish  dry  for  at  least  20  minutes. 

Unless  you  want  to  call  critical  attention  to  your  hands. 


Sparkling  teeth,  manicured  nails,  lotioned  hands,  arms,  and 
elbows  show  the  results  of  the  loving  care  given  them. 
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avoid  dark  shades.  For  a  light  skin,  pink  tones  are  most  them.  If  your  feet  perspire,  apply  an  anti-perspirant.  If  yoiT 

flattering;  for  ckirk  skins  the  soft  corals  are  best.  Don’t  ever  are  feeling  gay,  light  polish  will  add  attractive  color  to  your 
leave  on  chipped  polish.  If  >’ou  don’t  want  to  do  a  quick  feet. 


touch-up  job,  take  it  all  off. 

The  continued  use  of  nail  polish  causes  some  nails  to 
become  dry  and  to  chip.  Forgo  polish  every  now  and  then. 
Instead,  buff  your  nails  to  maintain  their  natural  gloss. 

If  your  nails  break,  split  or  peel,  check  your  diet.  Are 
you  eating  plenty  of  protein— meat,  eggs,  cheese,  poultrx? 
A  dietary  supplement  which  may  strengthen  fragile  finger¬ 
nails  is  a  daily  drink  made  of  unflavored  gelatine  and 
liquid.  The  envelope  of  gelatine  can  be  mixed  in  hot  or 
cold  liquids— water,  fruit  juice,  milk  or  bouillon. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  nail  biting.  Like  all  bad 
habits,  this  is  one  which  can  be  difficult  to  stop.  These 
suggestions  may  help,  however.  Keep  your  nails  well  mani¬ 
cured.  You’ll  think  hvice  about  mining  the  looks  of  the 
manicure— if  not  the  nails.  Set  a  goal  for  the  time  when  you 
want  your  hands,  nails  included,  to  be  on  parade. 

10  Little  Toes 

Unhke  hands  and  arms,  your  feet  are  not  always  in  sight. 
They  can  be  hidden  in  shoes  for  months— but  then  comes 
beach  time  or  sandal  time  and  there  they  are  in  view.  And 
should  you  have  corns,  bunions,  callou-ses,  or  blisters  on 
them,  they’ll  not  only  cause  you  pain  but  they  won’t  be 
pretty  enough  to  show  off.  To  help  avoid  foot  problems, 
spend  a  little  more  on  shoes  that  are  right  for  you  and 
that  fit  properly.  Be  sure,  t(M),  that  socks  and  stockings  are 
the  correct  size.  As  standard  health  prewedure,  visit  a  podi¬ 
atrist-foot  specialist— once  a  year  to  avoid  both  present 
and  future  foot  problems. 

To  keep  feet  clean,  bathe  them  daily  in  warm  soapy 
water  to  stimulate  circulation  and  to  remove  dead  skin. 
Semb  them  with  a  soft  brush.  Use  extra  care  between  the 
toes  where  dirt  lodges.  Rinse  your  feet  in  clear  water  and 
dry  them  thoroughly. 

Your  feet  require  a  weekly  pedicure  which  is  given  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  manicure.  Soak  your  feet  in 
warm  water  and  gently  push  back  the  cuticle  and  clean 
under  the  nails.  Scnib  toes  and  feet  once  more  and  dry 


32  Sturdy  Teeth 

Knowing  that  you  are  well-groomed  from  head  to  toe 
will  make  you  want  to  smile— and  what  is  more  radiant 
than  a  sparkling  smile?  That  smile  can  be  yours  if  you’ll 
heed  these  suggestions. 

Watch  your  diet.  Too  many  sweets  can  cause  tooth 
decay.  Eat  well-balanced  meals,  including  milk  products, 
enriched  bread,  cereals,  green  vegetables,  and  fruit.  See 
your  dentist  twice  a  year. 

For  daily  care,  have  two  toothbrushes  available  so  that 
you  ean  alternate  use  of  them  and  thus  be  sure  that  one  is 
always  dry.  Brush  your  teeth  as  they  grow,  away  from  the 
gums.  Brush  the  inside  surfaces  and  chewing  areas,  too. 
Remove  fo<xl  particles  with  dental  floss  and  to  gain  further 
assurance  of  pleasant  breath,  use  a  mouthwash.  Brush  your 
teeth  as  soon  as  possible  after  eating  and  also  upon  arising 
and  before  retiring.  If  it  isn’t  possible  to  brush  after  eating, 
rinse  your  mouth  with  water. 

If  your  teeth  are  not  perfectly  straight,  perhaps  your 
dentist  can  suggest  corrective  action. 


Noxzema  Skin  Lotion 


Legs  and  feet  that  are  dry  and  chapped  in 
winter  need  special  attention  and  care. 
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“What  are  you  thinking  alwiit?” 
Marian’s  pretty  friend,  Loyce,  asked  her 
as  they  lay  sunbathing  in  the  California 
sunshine.  Marian  replied,  “Me,  I  guess.” 
But  she  had  really  been  comparing  her¬ 
self  with  Loyce,  seeing  her  own  plain, 
snub-nosed  features,  her  dark  hair  be¬ 
side  Loyce’s  pink  and  gold  beauty.  That 
winter  Marian  Lucas  had  discovered 
that  Ted  Parker,  who  had  seemed  to 
date  her  more  than  any  other  girl  in 
school,  only  wanttxl  her  help  \vith  his 
homework.  He  had  asked  someone  else 
to  the  important  graduation  dance.  I’m 
not  giving  my  heart  to  anyone  ever 
again,  Marian  thought.  And  she  told 
Loyce,  “I  don’t  think  anyone  particu¬ 
larly  wants  it!” 

Marian’s  nine-year-old  brother, 
Roddy,  internipted  them.  He  had  found 
a  painting  of  Marian  in  an  old,  aban¬ 
doned  house  where  an  artist  had  lived 
for  two  weeks  and  then,  mysteriously, 
had  disappeared.  Marian,  Loyce  and 
Roddy  decided  to  investigate.  The 
painting  was  a  iwrtrait  of  Marian,  but 
a  radiant,  happy  Marian,  not  at  all  the 
way  she  really  looked  or  felt.  That 
night,  puzzled  by  the  portrait,  Marian 
went  back  to  the  house  alone.  As  she 
stopped  below  the  worn  steps  of  the 
porch,  a  masculine  voice  suddenly 
called  from  the  darkness,  “What  are  you 
doing  here?”  Marian’s  hand  went  to  her 
throat,  but  it  was  the  stranger  who 
l(K>ked  afraid. 

PART  II 

He  was  standing  against  a  back¬ 
drop  of  moonlight-silvered  foliage 
—a  tall,  tense-looking  silhouette.  Enough 
moonlight  shone  through  a  broken  roof 
board  to  make  a  swatch  of  light  across 
the  upper  half  of  his  face,  and  Marian 
saw  that  he  was  young,  perhaps  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty,  only  a  couple  of  years 
older  than  she.  Because  of  the  light  it 
looked  as  if  he  wore  a  silver  mask,  and 
a  silver  helmet,  too,  for  his  hair  was 
closely  croppcxl  and  platinum  blond. 
He  stared  at  her  for  a  long  mo¬ 
ment,  then  demanded  again: 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“I— live  up  the  hill.  I  didn’t  realize 
anyone  was  living  here.” 

“Nolxxly  is.”  His  voice  sccmetl  to 
mock  either  her  or  himself.  Something 
gleamed  in  the  crook  of  one  arm  and 
she  saw  that  he  was  carrying  an  electric 
toaster  and  a  silver  coffee  pot.  She  knew 
that  she  should  either  leave  or  give 
some  explanation  of  why  she  was  here. 
“The  reason  I  came”— she  Ijcgan. 

He  walked  past  her  and  s^vitched  on 
a  light.  She  noticed,  even  in  her  con- 
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fusion,  the  grace  of  his  movements.  Like 
Loyce.  .And  he  was  even  more  hand¬ 
some  than  Loyce  could  have  dreamed. 
Although  the  collar  of  his  trench  coat 
was  turned  up  around  his  throat,  Marian 
could  see  the  lean  strength  of  his  neck, 
bare  above  a  T-shirt,  and  the  sensitive 
cut  of  his  full  mouth. 

“Yes?”  he  prompted,  impatience  and 
indifference  threading  his  voice.  He  set 
the  toaster  and  coffee  pot  down  on  a 
table  by  the  door  and  looked  at  her. 
“Haven’t  I  seen  you  somewhere?” 

His  eyes,  large  and  seemingly  a  dark 
blue*,  fringed  with  thick  lashes,  looked 
unhappier  than  any  eyes  she  had  ever 
sceii. 

“I  don’t  know— have  you?” 

He  continued  to  look  at  her,  frown¬ 
ing.  “Apparently  not.”  He  turned  away, 
dismissing  her,  and  took  a  flat,  wooden 
box  from  one  pocket  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  The  label  on  the  box  said  clearly: 
Artist’s  Charcoal.  “If  there’s  nothing 
you  want—” 

“I  was  in  the  house  today,”  she  con¬ 
fessed,  “with  a  friend  and  my  brother. 

I  know  we  shoiddn’t  have  been  but  we 
thought  the  place  was  still  abandoned. 
Just  now  you  asked  me  if  you  had  seen 
me  before— there’s  a  painting  in  there 
that  resembles  me.  I  came  down  to  look 
at  it  again,  to  try  to  make  sure.”  She  felt 
the  color  rise  in  her  face.  “I  realize  I 
should  have  waited  and  asked  y»nir  per¬ 
mission  but— did  you  paint  the  picture?” 

“No,”  he  said  flatly. 

“Then  how—?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  rude,”  he  cut  in, 
“but  I  know  what  pictures  are  there  and 
I'm  positive  that  none  is  of  you.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  realizing  all  too  clearly 
that  he  thought  she  was  a  vain,  giddy 
schoolgirl  who  had  been  carried  away 
by  the  dream  that  an  artist  might 
secretly  paint  her  portrait. 

“I’m— sorry  I  Irothered  you,”  she  stam¬ 
mered,  the  conviction  of  stupidity  and 
fatuousness  welling  up  in  her  as  it  had 
that  diiy  in  the  school  hall  with  Ted. 
“I  won’t  again!”  To  her  dismay,  the  last 
phrase  was  choked.  She  turned  swiftly, 
wanting  only  to  escape. 

He  took  a  long  step  after  her.  “I’m 
too  tiretl  to  think  or  talk  clearly.  But  at 
least  I  ean  introduce  myself.  I’m  Dean 
Salisbury  and  I  am  moving  into  the 
place.” 

“I’m  Marian  Lucas,”  she  answered, 
“You  don’t  have  to  ai>ologize  for  any¬ 
thing— I’m  the  one.” 

She  hurried  down  the  steps,  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  shadows  that  reached  out 
from  the  ravine.  Safely  beyond  the 
house,  she  paused,  trying  to  separate 
fact  from  fantasy,  thought  from  emo¬ 
tion.  He  had  not  painted  the  portrait, 
he  said.  But  he  knew  who  had. 

The  owl  was  iKxrting  again,  very 


close  now.  A  door  slammed  in  the  oltl 
house.  He  was  proliably  carrying  other 
articles  from  the  car.  He  had  looked 
tired.  That  much  had  been  real.  But  as 
for  the  rest.  .  .  . 

I  must  have  been  out  of  my  mind 
to  go  down  there,  she  thought.  I  knew, 
without  asking,  that  it  wasn’t  really  a 
picture  of  me.  As  she  walked  on  toward 
her  own  house,  she  found  herself  think¬ 
ing  intently  about  Dean  Salisbury.  It 
was  not  only  his  extreme  good  looks 
that  remainetl  with  her  but  his  expres¬ 
sion  of  unhappiness. 

Here  I  go  again,  she  criticized  her¬ 
self,  worrying  about  a  stranger,  and  a 
handsome  one  at  that,  just  because  he 
looked  a  little  tiretl  and  sad.  She  men¬ 
tally  shook  herself.  Tomorrow  she  would 
drive  Roddy  to  the  beach,  and  on  the 
way  back  stop  at  the  library  and  get 
some  good  books.  If  it  had  turned  out 
to  be  true  that  the  portrait  was  of  her, 
that  somebody  had  admired  her  enough 
to  try  to  catch  her  likeness  on  canvas, 
it  would  have  given  her  morale  a  boost. 
Since  it  was  not  true,  she  had  better 
set  about  doing  her  own  boosting.  There 
were  other  things  in  life  besides  boys 
and  romance. 

The  next  morning,  in  spite  of  her  re¬ 
solve  not  to  bother  any  more  about  the 
new  neighbor,  she  called  Loyce. 

“I’ll  have  to  come  out  next  Saturday,” 
Loyce  said  breathlessly,  “and  look  over 
Mr.  Dean  Salisbury  for  myself.  He 
sounds  like  just  what  you  need.” 

“I  may  never  see  him  again.  I  don’t 
even  know  that  I  want  to.” 

“Marian!”  Lo>’ce  wailed.  “Isn’t  there 
any  romance  in  your  soul?  And  where’s 
your  detective  spirit?” 

“I  didn’t  know  I  had  any.” 

“Well,  I  do.  And  I  have  a  theory. 
He’s  lost  a  young  and  beautiful  wife 
who  was  a  talented  artist.  She  painted 
your  picture  last  fall.  All  that  ham¬ 
mering  you  heard  was  Dean  fixing  the 
place  into  a  honeymoon  cottage.  Then 
his  young  wife  was  killed  in  a  tragic 
accident— did  you  notice  if  he  was 
wearing  a  wedding  ring?” 

The  idea  of  Dean’s  wife  having 
painted  her  portrait  was  somehow  not 
appealing  to  Marian.  The  idea  of  Dean’s 
having  a  wife  at  all  was  not  appealing, 
she  admitted  with  some  astonishment. 
“I  was  too  embarrassed  to  notice 
w’hether  he  even  had  two  ears  or  not,” 
she  told  Loyce.  She  glanced  down  to¬ 
ward  the  ravine  from  the  windowed 
alcove  where  the  telephone  stand  was. 
“He’s  down  there  now!  Right  at  our 
favorite  place  in  the  ravine.” 

"Put  on  your  gayest  shorts  and  hurry 
after  him!”  Loyce  advised.  “And  don’t 
forget  to  tell  me  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens!” 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Portrait  of  Marian 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Nothing  was  going  to  happen,  Marian 
thought  when  she  hung  up  and  went 
outside— in  spite  of  Loyce’s  romantic 
imagination.  She  moved  boldly  to  a 
knoll  where  she  could  look  down  at  the 
stranger,  refusing  to  act  like  a  spy 
although  she  felt  like  one.  Actually,  he 
was  too  far  away  to  notice  her.  He  had 
what  looked  like  an  artist’s  easel  under 
one  arm  and  he  was  standing  looking 
off  at  a  blue-black  line  of  fir  trees.  He 
set  the  easel  up,  put  a  blank  panel  on  it, 
and  unstrapped  a  paint  box.  Soon  he 
was  busily  at  work,  his  back  toward 
her,  the  sunlight  blazing  on  his  head. 

3  HE  watched  for  a  long  while,  stand¬ 
ing  so  motionless  that  a  towhee  came 
and  began  scratching  among  the  ma¬ 
drono  leaves  at  her  feet.  He  was  still 
there,  painting  furiously,  when  she  went 
inside  an  hour  later  to  help  her  mother 
give  the  house  a  routine,  morning  clean¬ 
ing.  When  she  went  out  again,  intend¬ 
ing  to  read  awhile  in  the  hammock 
below  the  patio,  she  saw  that  he  had 
moved  the  easel  to  a  different  vantage 
point  and  had  put  a  fresh  canvas  on  it. 

She  remembered  her  conviction  of 
last  night  that  Dean  Salisbury  was  des¬ 
perately  unhappy.  Now,  in  the  strong 
sunlight,  his  busy  figure  in  view,  she 
derided  herself  for  having  let  her  im¬ 
agination  carry  her  away.  It  was  one 
of  her  faults  that  she  was  always  rush¬ 
ing  to  rescue  persons  who  didn’t  need  or 
want  rescuing. 

“What  are  you  looking  at?”  Roddy 
said  at  her  elbow,  giving  her  a  start. 

“Nothing,”  she  said  at  the  same  time 
that  he  saw  the  stranger  below. 

“Hey,  there’s  somebody  painting 
down  therel”  Conviction  shone  in  his 
eyes.  “I  bet  he’s  the  one  who  painted 
your  picture.  Come  on,  let’s  go  ask  him!” 

“Wait—”  she  protested,  but  Roddy 
was  already  galloping  down  the  slope. 
“Roddy,  don’t—”  she  cried  after  him.  It 
was  useless.  She  turned  away,  gripping 
her  book,  and  lay  down  in  the  ham¬ 
mock.  From  the  comer  of  her  eye  she 
watched  Roddy  approach  Dean.  Dimly, 
she  heard  their  voices. 

She  waited.  Finally,  a  panting  Roddy 
came  back  up  the  hill.  “Nuts!”  he  said. 
“Trying  to  get  any  answers  out  of  him 
is  like  talking  to  a  clam.  And  you  should 
see  the  pictures  he  paints.  All  blobs 
and  smears.  He  sure  couldn’t  have  done 
that  portrait  of  you  because  he  can’t 
even  draw.  I  found  out  his  name, 
though,”  he  added  triumphantly.  “He’d 
signed  one  of  his  paintings  and  the 
name  was  still  fresh.  It’s  a  screwy  kind 
of  name— Eidolon  or  something.” 


"How  did  he  spell  it?”  she  asked, 
sitting  up. 

“I  think  it  was  E-i-d-o-l-o-n.  Some¬ 
thing  like  that.” 

Roddy  was  a  good  speller,  with  a 
visual  memory.  Eidolon,  It  seemed  less 
like  a  name  than  a  word.  She  went  into 
the  house  and  found  her  dictionary. 

She  ran  her  finger  down  the  page. 
Egret.  Egyptian.  Eider.  Eidolon  .  .  . 
(Gr.  eidolon  image.  See  IDOL.)  An 
image;  phantom. 

She  went  out  again,  at  dusk,  only  this 
time  Roddy  was  with  her  and  they  were 
equipped  with  his  heavy-battery  flash¬ 
light  in  order  to  see  the  owl  if  they 
could  find  it. 

It  was  better  to  search  for  owls  than 
for  images  or  phantoms,  Marian  thought, 
looking  toward  the  ravine. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  a  great,  gray  owl. 
Sis?”  Roddy  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  Roddy.  Maybe.”  She 
stopped,  staring.  Dean  Salisbury  was 
still  in  the  ravine,  only  now  he  was  not 
painting.  He  was  lying  prone  in  the 
grass,  his  head  down  on  his  folded  arms. 
’<For  a  frantic  instant  she  thought  he  was 
dead  and  she  took  a  step  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  He  moved,  rearranging  his  position 
stiffly,  as  if  he  had  lain  in  one  attitude 
too  long.  Several  canvases,  like  square, 
paint-spattered  leaves,  lay  around  him, 
dim  in  the  fading  light, 

"There  s  that  guy  again,”  Roddy  said. 

“Come  on,”  Marian  urged,  leading 
the  way  up  through  fern  and  fallen 
branches.  “Let’s  find  the  owl.” 

But  the  owl  did  not,  or  would  not, 
call  out  that  night,  though  they  spent 
nearly  two  hours  searching.  There  were 
other  rewards— the  sudden  bronze  fire 
of  a  deer’s  eyes  staring  at  them,  and  the 
shining  glimpse  of  two  raccoons  curled 
in  a  tree. 

As  they  walked  wearily  homeward, 
Roddy  said,  “It  was  fun,  anyhow.” 

She  tousled  his  yellow  hair  with  an 


GINGER’"*^ 

A  Co-ed  Cartoon 


affectionate  palm  while  she  thought:  I 
wonder  what  owl  Dean  Salisbury  is 
looking  for. 

Dean  did  not  show  up  in  the  ravine 
the  next  day  nor  the  day  after,  but  she 
heard  a  hammer  banging  and,  now  and 
then,  a  radio  going  full  blast.  Jazz. 
'There  was  no  sound  of  whistling. 

On  Friday,  with  a  huge  sun  breaking 
through  the  morning  mist,  she  went  to 
her  closet  with  determination.  'The  small 
meadow  in  the  ravine  did  not  belong 
to  the  stranger.  Actually,  it  belonged  to 
the  municipal  water  district,  being  part 
of  its  watershed.  With  Loyce’s  admo¬ 
nition  in  mind,  she  chose  her  newest 
shorts  and  brightest  blouse,  dressed,  and 
set  out. 

She  sat  for  an  hour  or  more  in  the 
sun.  There  was  no  sound  from  the  con¬ 
demned  house.  A  hawk  came  so  close 
she  could  hear  the  sigh  of  air  through 
its  wings.  A  gray  squirrel  screamed  at 
her  from  a  toyon  bough.  Twigs  crackled 
under  her  beach  towel  as  she  shifted  her 
position  to  catch  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  Then  she  heard  a  car  drive  up  on 
the  road  below  the  house.  A  front  door 
slammed  and  she  heard  someone  mov¬ 
ing  about  inside. 

She  waited,  watching  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  her  eye.  Twice  Dean  passed  in 
front  of  the  porch  window,  his  face 
gloomy,  apparently  intent  on  his  own 
thoughts;  he  did  not  look  her  way. 

The  sun  grew  unpleasantly  warm,  and 
she  could  feel  a  warning  tenderness  on 
the  tip  of  her  nose.  Suddenly,  she 
thought  how  absurd  she  was,  sitting 
here  concentrating  on  someone  who 
neither  knew  nor  cared  that  she  existed. 
She  got  up,  picking  up  her  belongings. 
Loyce  was  going  to  be  disappointed  in 
her  lack  of  progress  in  finding  out  any¬ 
thing  more  about  Dean.  Well,  Loyce 
had  better  come  out  and  try  her  own 
luck. 

She  told  Loyce  this  when  she  tele¬ 
phoned  her  later. 

‘Tin  dying  to  come,”  Loyce  said,  "but 
I  can’t  make  it  this  weekend;  relatives 
have  descended  like  locusts.  He  sounds 
so  wonderfully  mysterious,  Marian.  And 
stop  pretending  to  be  so  indifferent— I 
can  hear  the  flutter  of  your  little  heart 
every  time  you  talk  about  him.  The 
trouble  is.  I’ll  bet  when  you  took  your 
sunbath  down  there  today  you  kept 
right  on  studying  the  worms.” 

“You  should  see  my  neon  nose!” 

“Oh,  dear— well,  maybe  he’ll  like  you 
that  way.” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  care  what  he  likes— 
only  I  do  feel  sorry  for  him.” 

“I  feel  sorry  for  me,  having  to  miss 
all  the  excitement,”  Loyce  mourned. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Cotton  knit  collection,  gold,  green  or  lilec.  Sizes  5  to  15.  Above:  top  and  skirt,  about  $8.00  each.  For  store  nearest  you.  write  Bobbie  Brooks.  Dept.  C20.  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 

The  girl  most  likely  to  be  president 

of  her  class  is  a  whiz  at  Wardrobe  Magic.  She  knows  how  to  mix  and 
improvise  for  a  dozen  changes.  With  a  little  bit  of  planning,  she  makes 
a  lot  of  clothes  sense.  She's  the  girl  most  likely  to 

“wardrobe  magic”  by 


w  inner 
oes  to  Town 
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CAN  you  imagine  yourself  spending  four  glorious  days  in  New 
York  City— inspecting  the  delightful  wares  of  a  Japanese  depart¬ 
ment  store;  taking  a  dome’s-eye  view  of  the  ultramotlern  Guggenheim 
Museum;  standing  in  the  spotlight  on  a  TV  quiz  show;  posing  for 
the  press  with  handsome  singer  Frankie  Laine;  watching  bearded 
poets  play  chess  in  an  espresso  shop  in  cohblestoned  Greenwich 
Village?  Sounds  like  a  dream— doesn’t  it?— and  for  thousands  of  girls, 
that’s  all  it  is.  But  for  Cheryl  Ann  Little,  15,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
that  dream  became  reality  when  she  sewed  her  way  to  New  York 
City  by  creating  a  winning  garment  in  the  teen  division  of  the  Singer 
Young  Stylemaker  Contest.  Winning  the  New  York  trip  for  herself 
and  her  mother  (who  beams  at  her  daughter  in  picture  #2  above), 
and  later,  top  prize  of  $600,  which  will  go  toward  college  training 
to  he  a  sewing  teacher,  were  extra  rewards.  For  Cheryl  Ann,  being 
able  to  use  her  creative  talents  to  fashion  outfits  exactly  suited  to  her 
style,  color,  and  material  preferences  is  rewarding  in  itself.  Her  win¬ 
ning  entry,  the  checked  suit  she  wore  on  her  United  Nations  tour 
(see  opposite  page),  was  made  from  Vogue  Pattern  #  1637.  Cheryl  Ann 
made  the  suit  during  eight  lessons  at  a  Singer  Center.  This  qualified 
her  to  enter  Singer’s  yearly  contest.  Later,  she  carefully  planned  and 
made  a  wardrob>e  just  right  for  her  finalist’s  trip  to  New  York.  There, 
at  a  gala  fashion  show,  Cher>  l  Ann  was  crowned  a  sewing  queen! 


Netc  York  is  a  wonder  fid  town, 
esppciidly  for  a  teen  sewing  queen, 
sight-seeing  with  all  expenses  paid! 


A.  Skip  into  spring  in  California  Cobbler's  white  kid  skimmer  with 
suede  leaf  trim.  $8.  Blouse  is  Ship  'n  Shore's  no-iron  cotton  with 
lace  trimmed  sleeves  and  collar.  White  only.  Sizes  28-36.  $3.98. 

B.  "Scotty"  shoe  by  Cobbler  has  stack  heel,  fringed  flap.  In  bone, 
willow,  grained  leather.  $11.  Judy  Bond's  cotton  top  is  a  jacket  or 
blouse.  Mexican  motif  is  green,  brass  or  lilac  on  white.  32-38. 
$4.98.  C.  Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue  in  high-heeled 
square-throated  pumps  by  Town  &  Country.  Also  in  chocolate,  pat¬ 


ent  and  cream.  $14.95.  White  middy  with  lace-edged  collar  is 
cotton  broadcloth.  By  Rhoda  Lee.  30-38.  $2.98.  D.  Patent  flat  by 
Pappagallo  has  new  squared  toe.  Flowers  are  pink,  green,  aqua, 
rimmed  in  patent.  $1 1 .95.  Rhoda  Lee's  dacron  blouse  is  rufRe-trimmed 
at  neck  and  cuffs.  Dots  are  gold,  navy,  or  red  on  white.  32-38. 
$2.98.  E.  Cover  Girl's  aqua  flat  has  side  openings.  Also  in  yellow, 
bone,  white,  leather.  $7.95.  Drip-dry  chambray  skirt  by  Monocle 
Shirts  is  lilac-striped  on  white.  Collar  and  cuffs  are  lilac.  Also 
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I  yellow  or  blue  stripes.  Sleeve  converts  to  roll-up.  9-15,  10-16.  $4. 

’j  F.  Lavender  laced  Poppogollo  shoe  has  miniature  curved  heel.  Also 

green,  pink,  yellow,  white.  $14.95.  Purple  flowers  adorn  puffed 
-  sleeves  of  Rhodo  Lee's  dacron /cotton  blouse.  30-38.  $3.98.  Single 

i  shoes,  in  or  on  boxes,  from  left  to  right:  Poppogollo's  2"  stock 

heel  is  palomino  leather  with  white  stitching,  fringed  throat.  $17.95. 
Piccolino's  leather  dress  shoe  is  closed  at  toe  and  heel,  open  on 
sides  with  I’/a"  heel  and  pointy  toe.  Many  colors.  $16.  Three  tiny 


E  F 


buttons  pucker  the  vamp  of  Town  &  Country's  IVa"  heeled 
pump.  White,  orange,  blue.  $12.95.  "Spot  flat"  by  Town  &  Country 
is  red  or  white  leather  with  patent  trim.  $9.95.  Piccolino's  "harle¬ 
quin"  flat  is  patent  on  one  side,  bone  leather  on  the  other.  $11.95. 
Flattie  tie  by  Cover  Girl  hos  multi-colored  circles  on  white  leather. 
$7.95.  All  shoes  in  sizes  4-10.  All  stockings  ore  the  new  teen  pro¬ 
portioned  hose  by  Miss  Hones.  $1.35  per  pair.  Most  items  shown 
here  ore  available  in  better  department  stores  across  the  country. 
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Here  are  some  problems  in  nutrition  to  solve.  See  if 
you  can  apply  your  knowledge  of  foods  to  them.  Correct 
answers  are  on  page  52,  but  don^t  peek!  100>90  is  excel¬ 
lent;  85-75  is  good;  75-65  is  fair;  below  65  is  poor. 


I.  Check  the  breakfast  that  is  best  for 
a  teen-age  girl  (30  points)  : 

_ a.  Orange  drink  and  French  toast. 

_ b.  Half  grapefruit,  poached  egg  on 

whole  wheat  toast,  and  milk. 

— c.  Applesauce,  sweet  bun,  and  choco¬ 
late  milk. 


b.  A  fruit  that  is  a  good  source  of 
Vitamin  C  is  (a  pear — an  orange). 

c.  A  good  substitute  for  meat  in  daily 
meals  is  (fish — spaghetti). 

d.  A  very  active  person  usually  needs 
more  (calories — meat)  than  an  inactive 
person. 

e.  A  mineral  that  is  essential  for  blood 
formation  is  (iron — iodine). 


II.  Indicate  whether  the  folloiving 
statements  are  true  or  false  by  circling 
T  or  F  (5  points  each) : 

T  F  a.  An  overweight  girl  should 
give  up  drinking  milk  and 
drink  fruit  juice  instead. 

T  F  b.  If  you  skip  breakfast  you  can 
always  make  it  up  by  eating 
more  than  usual  for  lunch. 

T  F  c.  Any  fruit  juice  or  syrup  from 
canned  fruit  will  take  the 
place  of  a  serving  of  citrus 
fruits  in  daily  meals. 

T  F  d.  If  you  eat  a  well-balanced 
dinner,  it  doesn't  matter 
much  what  you  have  to  eat 
for  the  other  two  meals  of 
the  day. 

T  F  e.  The  best  way  for  an  ado¬ 
lescent  to  get  enough  calcium 
for  growth  needs  is  to  have 
two  to  four  glasses  of  milk 
daily. 

HI.  Underline  the  correct  word  or 
words  in  parentheses  to  make  each  of  the 
following  sentences  correct  (5  points 
each)  : 

a.  Cheddar  cheese  is  a  good  source  of 
the  mineral  (calcium — iron). 


IV.  Check  the  statement  that  best 
completes  the  statement  (5  points  each)  : 

a.  The  best  source  of  B-Vitamins  and 
iron  is — 

_ 1.  white  bread,  rolls  and  refined 

cereals. 

_ 2.  ready-to-eat  breakfast  cereals. 

_ 3.  whole-grain  and  enriched  breads 

and  cereals. 

b.  A  good  substitute  for  butter  is — 
_ 1.  fortified  margarine. 

_ 2.  jelly  or  jam. 

_ 3.  honey. 

c.  It  is  important  to  include  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  diet  because— 

_ 1.  they  are  inexpensive. 

_ 2.  they  are  rich  sources  of  vitamins 

and  minerals. 

_ 3.  they  are  filling. 

d.  Skipping  breakfast — 

_ 1.  decreases  work  efficiency  in  the 

late  morning  hours. 

_ 2.  improves  the  appetite  for  lunch. 

_ 3.  will  prevent  overloading  the 

stomach  in  the  morning. 


Even  if  it  weren't  good  for  you,  milk  could  well  be 
called  a  "miracle  food";  from  this  white  fluid  come 
literally  hundreds  of  productsl 

The  budget-wise  food  shopper  should  be  aware  of 
some  of  the  many  forms  that  dairy  products  take  so  that 
she  can  buy  according  to  taste,  use,  and  pocketbook. 

As  it  comes  from  die  cow,  milk  contains  about  87% 
water,  13%  solids,  including  3.9%  butterfat.  Important 
nutrients  in  dairy  products  are  to  be  found  in  nonfat 
milk  solids,  with  the  exception  of  vitamin  A,  which  is 
fat-soluble  and  found  only  in  whole  milk  or  when  skim 
milk  has  been  specially  fortified. 

When  shopping  for  fresh  dairy  products,  be  sure  to 
check  the  packaging,  which  should  be  sturdy,  offering 
"good  protection  to  the  product,  and  should  open  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  closed  tightly  after  use  for  storage 
(metal  and  paper  lids,  fold-over  closures,  etc.).  Check 
labels  for  exact  contents  and  weight  of  products. 

Milk:  Almost  all  milk  available  in  stores  today  is  pas¬ 
teurized  to  destroy  undesirable  bacteria.  Grade  labeling 
of  milk  (Grade  A,  etc.)  refers  to  the  assurance  of  sani- 
<  tary  quality  and  low  limits  in  terms  of  bacterial  count 
and  not  to  milk  composition. 

Wfwle  Milk  . . .  contains  more  than  8%  nonfat  milk 
solids,  at  least  3.25%  butterfat.  Homogenized  vitamin  D 
milk  must  contain  400  USP  units  of  vitamin  D  per  quart. 
Skim  Milk  .  .  .  contains  less  than  .1%  butterfat.  Special 
skim  milks  on  the  market  contain  .5%— 1.5%  added  nonfat 
milk  solids.  Vitamins  A  and  D  may  also  be  added.  Forti¬ 
fied  Milk  . . .  Whole  milk  with  added  amounts  of  nutri¬ 
ents  normally  present  in  milk,  including  vitamins  A  and 
D.  Homogenized  Milk,..  Whole  milk  processed  mechan¬ 
ically  to  break  the  butterfat  into  small  particles  and  dis¬ 
perse  them  permanently  throughout  the  milk  so  there 
is  no  cream  separation.  Cultured  Buttermilk  . . .  Skim 
milk  made  with  a  special  culture  (micro-organisms)  to 
give  it  a  thick,  cream-like  consistency,  tangy  flavor. 
Sometimes  contains  added  butterfat,  added  nonfat  milk 
solids,  salt.  Chum  Buttermilk  . . .  Liquid  by-product  of 
churning  butter  from  sour  cream,  similar  in  flavor  to  cul¬ 
tured  buttermilk.  Sweet  Cream  Buttermilk  . . .  By-prod¬ 
uct  of  churning  from  sweet  cream.  Flavored  Milk  .  .  . 
Whole  milk  to  which  a  syrup  w  powder  containing  a 
flavoring  agent  and  sugar  has  been  added.  Usually 
homogenized.  Flavored  Milk  Drink  . . .  Skim  or  partially 
skimmed  milk,  flavored  and  sweetened,  sometimes  with 
stabilizer  added.  Canned  Evaporated  Milk  . . .  Whole 
milk  with  60%  of  the  water  removed.  Gontains  at  least 
18%  nonfat  milk  solids,  7.9%  butterfat,  usually  contains 
vitamin  D  and  is  always  homogenized.  Sweetened  Con¬ 
densed  Milk .  Evaporated  milk  with  at  least  19.5% 
nonfat  milk  solids,  8.5%  butterfat,  with  42-44%  sugar 
added.  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  (regular— dissolves  in  warm 
water;  instant— dissolves  in  water  of  any  temperature) 

. . .  Whole  milk  with  all  fat  and  water  removed. 

Cream:  Technically  cream  is  a  milk  product  with  a 
high  butterfat  content.  Heavy  Cream  (also  called  Heavy 
Whipping  Cream)  . . .  Contains  36%  or  more  butterfat. 
Light  Whipping  Cream  . . .  Contains  30-36%  butterfat. 
Light  Cream  (also  called  Coffee  Cream,  Table  Cream) 
. . .  Contains  not  less  than  18%  butterfat.  Half  and  Half 
. . .  Half  milk,  half  cream,  contains  10-12%  butterfat. 


Dairy 

Products 

Dept 


Cream  in  Aerosol  Cans . . .  Light  or  heavy  cream  to 
which  gas  has  been  added  in  the  container  to  cause 
whipping  of  the  product.  It  may  also  contain  sugar,  fla¬ 
voring,  stabilizer.  Dairy  Sour  Cream  . . .  Light  cream  to 
which  a  special  culture  has  been  added,  giving  it  a 
smooth  texture,  heavy  body,  and  tangy  flavor. 

Butter:  Butter  is  the  concentrated  fat  of  milk— at  least 
80%  butterfat  plus  moisture.  It  is  graded  AA  (93  score), 
A  (92  score),  B  (90  score),  and  C  (89  score),  accord¬ 
ing  to  flavor  and  texture.  Creamery  Butter. . .  Made  from 
sour,  pasteurized  cream  with  salt  added.  Sweet  Cream 
Butter . . .  Made  from  sweet,  pasteurized  cream,  with 
salt  added.  UnsaUed  or  Sweet  Butter . , .  Made  from 
sweet  or  sour  pasteurized  cream,  no  salt  added.  Whipped 
Butter . . .  Butter  whipped  to  greater  volume  with  added 
cream,  milk  solids,  and  salt  Do  not  substitute  for  regu¬ 
lar  butter  in  recipes. 

Yogurt:  Yogurt  is  whole  milk  with  X  butterfat  re¬ 
moved,  to  which  a  special  culture  has  been  added. 
Custard-like  consistency,  tangy  flavor.  Plain  or  flavored 
with  fruit,  vanilla. 

Cheese:  Cheese  is  the  ciud  of  nuflc.  Creamed  Cottage 
Cheese  . . .  Drained,  washed,  salted  curd  of  skim  milk 
with  sweet  o'eam  added.  Sometimes  available  with 
chopp>ed  raw  vegetables,  other  flavorful  foods  added. 
Uncreamed  (dry)  Cottage  Cheese . . .  No  added  cream. 
Baker’s  (Pot  or  Hoop)  Cheese . . .  Curd  drained  of  whey 
without  cooking  or  washing.  Salt-free.  Cream  Cheese . . . 
Made  from  light  cream  with  special  culhure  and  rennet 
added.  Cheese  Varieties . . .  Curd  of  whole  or  skim  milk. 
Flavor  and  texture  are  developed  by  bacteria  or  molds. 
Butterfat  content,  moisture  varies.  Sold  under  several 
hundred  names,  there  are  18  typtes,  4  classifications: 
soft,  semi-soft,  hard,  and  very  hard.  Also  classified  ac- 
ctirding  to  age  or  stage  of  curing  (e.g.,  mild,  medium 
sharp,  sharp  cheddar).  Process  Cheese ...  Pasteurized 
blend  of  cheeses  of  different  age  to  give  uniformity; 
added  food  grade  salts  give  smooth  texture.  Melts  read¬ 
ily.  Label  tells  you  exact  composition.  Process  Cheese 
Spreads . . .  Process  cheese  with  added  moisture  for  easy 
spreading,  sometimes  with  ingredients  like  pickles, 
bacon,  etc. 

Ice  Cream  and  Frozen  Desserts:  Ice  Cream... Frozen 
mixture  with  8-14%  butterfat,  10-15%  nonfat  milk  solids, 
sugar,  stabilizer,  and  flavoring.  Frozen  Custard . . .  Ice 
cream  with  1.4%  or  more  egg  yolk  solids  added.  Milk 
Sherbet . . .  Frozen  milk  with  3-4%  nonfat  milk  solids, 
up  to  2%  butterfat,  s^veetene^,  fruit  juice,  citric  add.  Ice 
Milk  . . .  Frozen  milk  with  2-4%  butterfat,  10-14%  nonfat 
milk  solids,  sugar,  stabilizer,  and  flavoring.  Often  sold  in 
“soft”  state. 
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Cwtooai-of-thc-MMtk 

"ImogiiM  payiiHI  $25  for  shoMl  Say, 
hare's  a  cute  pair  for  only  $24.50." 


ITXXiTWElAR  and  leg>A'ear  were  in  fashion  long  be- 

fore  recorded  history.  Early  sandals  were  braided 
grass,  held  to  the  foot  by  vines;  moccasins  were  hide 
bags,  tied  over  the  foot  with  thongs;  and  stockings 
evolved  from  leg  protectors  of  rough  leather.  In  those 
days  little  thought  was  given  to  beauty. 

Later  in  history,  footwear  and  legwear  were  some¬ 
times  designed  for  beauty  alone,  to  show  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  the  wearer.  The  most  uncomfortable,  imprac¬ 
tical  styles  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  to  show  that  they 
need  not  toil— nor  even  walkl  In  the  1300’s  a  shoe  called 
the  crackow  had  a  pointed  toe  so  long  that  a  chain  had 
to  be  used  to  hold  it  up  so  its  wearer  could  get  about. 
In  the  1500’s  the  first  silk  stockings  were  hand-knit  of 
gossamer  filaments  of  colored  silk,  so  fragile  that  the 
friction  of  walking  a  few  steps  would  cause  a  rip. 

Today  shoes  and  stockings  are  worn  for  warmth,  pro¬ 
tection,  and  appearance.  But  we  also  look  for  comfort 
and  practicality.  Since  footwear  and  legwear  take  a 
good-sized  bite  from  a  wardrobe  budget,  selecting  the 
right  styles  and  sizes  is  extremely  important. 

Salecting  Shoes 

Good  shoes  are  the  best  buy  for  appearance,  wear, 
health,  comfort  and  economy,  Two  pairs  of  fine  leather 
shoes  will  outlast  four  pairs  of  inexpensive  fabric  shoes. 
Simulated  leathers,  though  long-wearing,  do  not  have 
the  “breathing”  quality  of  genuine  leather.  They  may 
overheat  feet  or  cause  discomfort,  even  blisters. 

Once  in  a  while  it’s  fun  to  splurge  on  a  pair  of  shock¬ 
ing  pink  linen  pumps  or  curly-toed  velvet  slippers,  but 
for  day-to-day  wear,  well-cared-for  leather  shoes,  prop¬ 
erly  fitted,  and  in  a  simple  style,  are  best  looking  and 
most  comfortable.  Leather  includes  Idd,  calf,  suede,  buck, 
snake,  alligator,  lizard  and  patent. 

Correct  ft:  The  shoe  should  fit  your  foot,  so  don’t  try 
to  make  your  foot  fit  a  shoel  Do  your  shoe-buying  at 
midday  or  later,  when  your  foot  has  expanded. 

Important  to  fit  are  the  style  (pointed  or  round  toe, 
low  or  high  heel  and  vamp,  etc.),  the  last  (a  foot-shaped 
block  over  which  shoe  uppers  are  drawn,  affecting 


depth),  and  the  size  (length— in  numbers;  width— in 
letters). 

In  fitting  shoes  there  should  be  about  14  inch  between 
the  end  of  your  longest  toe  and  the  end  of  the  shoe.  The 
broadest  part  of  the  shoe  should  come  at  the  end  of  the 
little  toe.  Always  stand  up  and  walk  when  trying  on  new 
shoes;  you  should  be  able  to  wiggle  your  big  toe;  there 
should  be  no  slipping  at  the  heel,  no  bulges  under  the 
ankle,  and  no  spilling  out  over  the  side  or  instep.  If 
the  shoes  don’t  fit,  first  try  another  length  or  width,  then 
another  last  and  style. 

If  feet  are  different  sizes,  select  shoes  for  the  larger 
foot;  then  pad  the  other  shoe  with  a  soft  shoe-lining. 

Selecting  Hosiery 

Like  shoes,  hosiery  comes  in  many  styles.  It  can  be 
knitted  from  silk,  cotton,  nylon  or  metallics.  But  lacy 
Stitches,  clocks  (ornamented  figure  work  at  the  ankle), 
bright,  shadowy  or  shaded  colors,  gold,  silver  or  iri¬ 
descent  threads,  and  sandal-feet  (no  heel  or  toe  rein¬ 
forcement)  are— like  curly-toed  slippers  and  shocking 
pink  pumps— for  special  occasions. 

For  every  day,  select  flesh-toned  nylons  to  give  your 
legs  a  smooth  “finished”  ladylike  look. 

Styles:  There  are  essentially  two  styles  of  women’s 
hose:  seamless  (for  a  barelegged  look)  and  full- 
fashioned  (seams  down  the  back).  The  choice  is  a 
matter  of  taste. 

Gauge  and  Denier:  These  two  terms  determine 
sheemess  jtnd  wearing  qualities.  Gauge  means  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stitches  in  lli  inches  of  stocking  fabric.  Denier 
refers  to  the  thickness  of  the  yam  used  to  knit  the  hose, 
and  it  determines  the  degree  of  sheemess.  'The  lower 
the  number,  the  sheerer  (and  weaker)  the  stocking. 
Daytime  hose  are  usually  51  to  60  gauge,  30  denier; 
evening  hose  are  usually  60  to  66  gauge,  15  denier. 

Twin-threaded  nylons  may  be  really  sheer,  but  are 
knitted  with  two  threads,  instead  of  one,  so  that  if  one 
gives  the  other  may  hold.  They  wear  well. 

Stretch  stockings,  knitted  of  stretch  nylon  yams,  are 
noted  for  their  lasting  qualities,  too.  Because  they 
stretch  to  fit,  they  are  a  good  choice  for  slender  legs. 

Size:  There  are  two  measurements  to  consider— the 
length  of  your  foot  and  the  length  of  your  leg.  Your 
size  is  your  foot  length  in  inches,  plus  X  inch.  The 
length  is  determined  by  the  measurement  from  the  floor 
to  where  your  supporter  comes.  Lengths  are  not  stand* 
ardized,  but  29-30  inches  long  is  average.  Longer  or 
heavier  legs  would  take  a  longer  stocking;  shorter  or 
slimmer  legs  would  take  a  shorter  one. 

For  economy’s  sake,  buy  three  identical  pairs  of  hose 
at  a  time.  When  a  run  mins  one  stocking,  you  can  use 
its  mate  with  either  of  the  other  two  pairs. 

(See  "The  Clothes  Closet,”  p.  44,  for  advice  on  the 
care  of  shoes  and  hosiery.) 
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Facts  About  Installment  Buying  and  Borrowing  Money 


LOUISE’S  usually  trusty  alarm  clock  failed  to  ring 
Monday  morning  and  made  her  late  for  school.  As 
soon  as  classes  were  over  that  afternoon,  she  rushed 
downtown  to  get  the  clock  fixed,  hoping  it  could  be 
repaired  on  the  spot. 

“$4— two  weeks,”  the  clerk  said.  “If  I  were  you  I’d 
buy  a  new  one— only  $8.”  Louise’s  heart  sank.  She  had 
saved  75#  a  week  for  five  weeks,  expecting  to  buy  a 
radio.  Now  she  didn’t  have  enough  for  a  new  clock- 
even  to  get  the  old  one  repaired— and  she’d  never  be 
able  to  afford  that  radio. 

“I  have  a  good  clock-radio  on  sale.  Only  $27.”  The 
clerk  seemed  to  read  her  mind.  “$3  down  and  you  can 
take  it  home  with  you  today.  Then  pay  the  rest  in  $2 
monthly  installments.” 

A  solution  to  her  problem?  Louise  couldn’t  decide 
what  to  do.  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  she? 

When  to  Borrow 

First,  of  course,  you’d  check  the  clock-radio  to  make 
sure  it’s  what  you  want.  Is  it  a  brand  name?  What  are 
its  features?  Is  there  a  guarantee?  “Look  before  you 
leap.” 

Next,  if  you  are  a  minor  (under  21,  although  some 
states  specify  a  lower  age  for  girls),  you  would  check 
with  your  parents.  In  all  probability  they  will  be 
asked  to  sign  an  agreement  with  you.  Since  debt  carries 
with  it  moral  as  well  as  legal  responsibility,  they  would 
also  be  best  able  to  judge  whether  you  are  able  to  under¬ 
take  a  responsibility  of  that  sort. 

You’d  then  ask  yourself: 

(1)  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  borrow  (financing  a 
purchase  is  borrowing  money;  you  pay  finance  charges 
instead  of  interest).  Don't  borrow  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

(2)  Will  the  payments  leave  enough  for  regular  and 
unexpected— but  sure  to  happen— expenses  out  of  your 
regular  inc-ome?  Total  amount  of  debt  should  not  exceed 
1/3  of  your  '“discretionary”  income  (money  left  after 
paying  for  necessities  like  carefare,  food,  clothing,  etc.). 

The  Cost  of  Credit 

You’d  then  ask  the  cost  of  credit:  total  payment 
minus  the  cash  price.  If  the  clerk  says  that  13  months  of 
$2  payments  will  clear  the  bill,  youll  know  that  you’re 
paying  $2— one  extra  month’s  payment— for  credit.  If 
he  rattles  off  monthly  percentages,  ask  him  to  figure 
out  the  charges  in  dollars  and  cents. 


To  determine  the  annual  rate,  first  determine  the 
actual  amount  of  money  loaned  for  a  year.  Total  each 
month’s  unpaid  balance  (e.g.,  $24,  $22,  $20,  $18,  $16, 
$14,  $12,  $10,  $8,  $6,  $4  and  $2  =  $156),  and  divide 
that  by  the  number  of  months  (12).  ’The  total  amount 
-actually  loaned  for  a  year  is  thus  $13. 

The  annual  rate  is  figured  by  dividing  cost  of  credit 
(e.g.,  $2)  by  the  actual  amount  of  money  loaned  ($13) 
—more  than  15  per  cent.  Rates  range  from  6  per  cent 
to  24  per  cent,  and  as  a  rule  the  rate  for  financing  small 
purchases  or  for  lending  small  amounts  of  money  is 
higher  than  the  rate  for  larger  purchases  or  larger  loans. 
Financing  rates  are  usually  higher  than  interest  rates. 

Where  to  Borrow 

When  you  ask  for  financing  or  a  loan,  you  are  buying 
a  service— renting  money.  As  with  anything  you  buy,  you 
will  want  to  “shop”  for  the  best  value. 

Having  determined  that  the  store  has  a  15  per  cent 
annual  finance  rate,  you  might  then  try  to  do  better  by 
checking  the  rates  at  other  stores  or  by  finding  out  the 
interest  rate  of  borrowing  money  elsewhere.  You  might 
investigate  getting  a  “small  loan”  from  such  places  as 
a  commercial  bank,  credit  union,  or  small  loan  or  personal 
finance  company  (licensed  by  the  state  or  under  other 
government  regulation).  NEVER  BORROW  FROM  AN 
UNREGULATED  SOURCE. 

Mechanics  of  Borrowing 

Obtaining  credit  or  a  loan  usually  takes  time— from 
a  day  to  a  week  or  more.  After  you’ve  filled  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  application,  you  will  be  asked  to  offer  security, 
protection  to  the  lender  that  he  will  be  repaid.  In  the 
case  of  the  store,  the  clock-radio  is  security,  and  may  be 
repossessed  if  you  do  not  keep  up  your  payments.  At  a 
bank  it  may  be  something  else— or  only  the  borrower’s 
personal  integrity  represented  by  his  (or  her)  signature. 
It  is  extremely  important  to  keep  your  financial  reputa¬ 
tion  ftood  by  repaying  loans  promptly. 

Whether  financing  a  purchase  or  borrowing  money 
outright,  you  will  be  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
states  what  you  owe,  how  it  is  to  be  repaid,  and  what 
will  happen  if  it  is  not  repaid  on  time.  Never  be  so  eager 
to  complete  a  transaction  that  you  sign  anything  before 
it  is  completely  filled  out  or  before  you've  read  it 
through  carefully.  Your  signature  is  a  legal  “promise.”  Be 
sure  to  ask  for  and  receive  a  copy  of  any  agreement 
that  you  sign,  so  that  you  will  have  your  own  record. 
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r)  TEST  your  buymanship  talents,  here's  a  quiz 
based  on  the  articles  on  the  preceding  three  pages. 
.\fter  you’ve  taken  the  quiz,  check  your  answers  with 
those  on  page  58. 

E^ch  correct  answer  is  worth  5  points.  How  did  you 
rate?  100-90:  Wise  Shopper;  85-75:  Pretty  Good  Shop¬ 
per;  65-75:  Inexperienced  Shopper;  60  and  below: 
Novice. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Buying  Shoes  and 
Hosiery? 

Cross  out  the  word  in  italics  that  does  not  belong  in 
each  of  the  following  statements: 

1.  Important  to  the  proper  fit  of  shoes  are  style,  last, 
leather,  and  size. 

2.  There  are  essentially  two  types  of  stockings— 
seamless,  mesh,  and  full-fashioned. 

3.  Determining  sheemess  and  wearing  qualities  of 
hosiery  are  denier,  lenpth,  and  gouge. 

4.  In  determining  stocking  size,  two  measurements 
should  be  considered— length  of  shoe,  foot,  and  leg. 

5.  Popular  shoe  leathers  are  kid,  calf,  suede,  buck, 
canvas,  and  jxitent. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Instailmont  Buying? 

Circle  the  correct  answer  to  each  of  the  following 
questions. 

1.  If  it  were  necessary  for  you  to  finance  a  purchase, 
what  is  the  maximum  you  could  afford  to  pay  in 
monthly  installments  if  your  income  were  $6  a  month? 

a.  $2  ' 

b.  $4 

c.  $6 

2.  If  you  were  buying  a  $35  coat  on  the  installment 
plan  and  the  clerk  told  you  that,  after  a  $10  down- 
payment,  you  would  owe  $2.50  a  month  for  12  months, 
how  much  money  would  you  be  paying  to  finance  the 
purchase? 

a.  $10 

b.  $5 

c.  $4.25 

B 

3.  What  would  the  actual  amount  of  money  loaned 
be  if  you  financed  a  purchase  at  $1.00  a  month  for  12 
months? 

a.  $6.50 

b.  $8.50 

c.  $12.00 


4.  What  would  the  annual  interest  rate  be  if  the  cost 
of  credit  for  financing  a  purchase  were  $1.60  and  the 
actual  amount  loaned  for  a  year  were  $16? 

a.  6% 

b.  10* 

c.  20* 

5.  When  you  finance  a  purchase,  which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  do  you  do? 

a.  rent  the  article  you  are  financing 

b.  rent  money  to  pay  for  fhe  article 

c.  buy  the  purchase  outright 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Dairy  Products? 

Match  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column  with  the 
definitions  in  the  right-hand  column. 


_ 1.  whole  milk 

_ 2.  skim  milk 

_ 3.  homogenized  milk 

_ 4.  flavored  milk  drink 

_ 5.  canned  evairorated 

milk 

_ 6.  flavored  milk 

_ 7.  nonfat  dry  milk 

_ 8.  light  cream 

_ 9.  sweet  cream  butter 

_ 10.  ice  cream 


a.  whole  milk  with  all  fat 
and  water  removed 

b.  frozen  cream  with  8-14* 
butterfat,  10-15*  nonfat 
solids,  sugar,  stabilizer, 
flavoring 

c.  skim  or  partially  skim 
milk  flavored  and  sweet¬ 
ened 

d.  milk  containing  less  than 
.1*  butterfat 

e.  whole  milk  processed  to 
break,  the  butterfat  into 
thoroughly  dispersed 
small  particles 

f.  whole  milk,  flavored  and 
sweetened 

g.  milk  containing  8*  milk 
solids  other  than  butter¬ 
fat,  at  least  3.25*  butter¬ 
fat 

h.  whole  milk  wi^h  60*  of 
the  water  removed,  at 
least  7.9*  butterfat,  25.9* 
solids 

i.  concentrated  fat  of  milk. 
Made  from  sweet  cream, 
salt  added 

j.  also  called  coffee  or  table 
cream.  Contains  18-30* 
butterfat 

My  score _ 


Getting 


Worth 
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COOKING  AS  AN  ART:  ONE  IN  A  SERIES  BY  BETTY  CROCKER 


‘‘Mealtime  planning  is 

probably  one  of  the  most  A  ^ 

important  of  all  homemaking  ^ 

responsibilities.  Much  more 

than  merely  getting  all 

the  food  to  the  table  at  the  ^ 

same  ‘Magic  Moment,’ 

mealtime  planning  involves  selecting  foods 

that  are  pleasing,  appetizing  and  nutritious: 

careful  managing  of  money,  time  an4 

energy;  and  even  more,  setting  an 

attractive  table  and  using  proper  manners! 

“When  you’re  planning  mealtimes  in  your 
home,  the  next  seven  pages  will  give 
you  the  important  basics  you  should  know. 
Study  them  carefully.  When  you’ve 
finished,  you’ll  be  well  on  the  way  to 
knowing  how  to  make  even  simple 
meals  seem  ‘company  best!’  ” 


“C/ip  and  save  this  8-page  section.  It's  one 
in  a  series  which,  when  collected,  can  become 
a  'Co-ed'  Cook  Book  of  your  own." 
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Happy  family  mealtime  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  daily  living,  in  terms  of  building  close  family 
relationships.  For  it’s  the  happy  moments  of  mealtime  that 
stimulate  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  life  of  the 
entire  family.  But  too  often,  family  mealtimes  are  “eat  and 
run.”  We  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  cultures 
of  other  countries  that  choose  to  take  mealtime 
as  one  time  of  the  day  for  companionship 
and  relaxation  as  they  “break  bread.” 


The  Magic  of  Mealtime  Manners 
that  Please 

To  make  the  favorable  impression  for  winning 
friends,  good  manners  are  essential.  A  simple  rule 
to  follow  is  this:  good  manners  are  always  based  on 
thoughtfulness  of  others.  When  thoughtfulness  is 
added  to  kindness,  you  have  the  basis  of  all  good 
manners  .  .  .  including  those  you  use  at  the  table. 


The  Magic  of  an  Attractive  Table  Setting 


Here  are  a  few  suggestions: 


Wherever  the  setting,  it  should  be  cheerful  and 
inviting.  The  appointments  should  harmonize  with 
the  setting.  Special  occasions  call  for  one’s  best 
china,  linens  and  silver.  But  even  the  simplest  meals 
should  be  interesting  and  done  well  for  the  whole 
family  to  enjoy.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  table 
setting  can  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  foods 
you  serve. 


2.  Offering  food  to  another 
first. 


6.  Placing  knife  after  cut¬ 
ting. 


1.  Table  decorations  add  your  own  personal  touch,  be- 
cause  they  reflect  your  own  originality,  but  remem- 
^  ber  that  it’s  essential  to  use  the  basic  principles  of 
N  design.  Items  at  hand  . .  .  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables 
'  \  and  even  foliage  and  kitchen  accessories  .  .  .  can  be 
^  combined  effectively  and  most  attractively.  Prac- 
f  y.  tice  a  little  and  you’ll  be  amazed  at  the  decorative 


results  you’ll  find  yourself  creating! 


4.  Holding  fork  correctly.  8.  Placing  spoon  after 

eating. 


3.  Buttering  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  bread  at  one  time. 

7.  Placing  knife  and  fork 
after  eating. 
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How  to  Plan  Pleasing 

and  Appetizing  Meals 

Planning  a  meal  that  looks  and  tastes  appetizing  texture,  form,  temperature  and  variety.  Once  you’ve 
involves  applying  six  basic  principles:  color,  flavor,  learned  the  rules,  create  your  own  mealtime  magic. 


How  to  work  with  COLOR 

Be  an  artist  with  your  use  of  color!  Since  we  truly 
almost  “eat  with  our  eyes,”  the  selection  of  colorful 
foods  and  combinations  of  colors  that  go  well  together 
make  eating  a  greater  pleasure.  Even  in  arranging 
foods  on  the  plate,  place  foods  of  contrasting  color  next 
to  each  other,  whenever  possible. 


Garnishes  add  appeal  to  food.  But  they 
should  be  simple,  as  well  as  appro¬ 
priate  in  flavor  and  color.  Do  use  them 
with  restraint. 


How  to  combine  TEXTURES 


Unless  artificial  food  coloring  is  used  to 
bring  out  a  food’s  natural  color,  it’s  wise 
to  avoid  its  use.  How  much  better  to 
depend  upon  the  true  color  of  salads, 
meats,  vegetables,  relishes  and  fruits. 


How  to  combine  FLAVORS 

Build  “appetite  app>eal”  as  well  as  “eye  appeal” 
into  your  meals  by  flavor  and  flavor  combinations. 


Flavor  contrast  is  always  good,  for  bland 
foods  complement  foods  with  tang  and 
zip.  Mild  flavors  are  best  served  first; 
stronger  ones  later,  with  sweets  usually 
thought  of  as  a  suitable  finale. 


But  some  flavors  are  made  for  each 
other:  pork  with  apples,  lamb  with  mint 
jelly,  bacon  and  eggs,  peanut  butter 
and  jelly. 


Some  flavors  mask  others.  Meat  for 
example,  can  be  drowned  in  too  much 
catsup,  mustard,  pickles  and  onions. 


Herbs  and  spices  can  enhance  natural 
flavors  in  food.  It’s  a  good  cook,  however, 
who  uses  them  wisely.  H 


m 


And  try  experimenting  with 
new  foods  and  flavor  combina-  rjy 
tions.  Add  your  own  unusual  J 
toppings  to  pizza,  for  instance. 

The  only  limit  is  your  own  | 

imagination!  .  A  ; 


Eating  becomes  more  satisfying  when  there  is  con¬ 
trast  in  the  texture  of  foods  served  within  a  meal. 
Raw  fruits  and  vegetables,  crisp  breads  and  meats 
contrast  with  the  soft  foods  in  a  meal. 


Crisp 

Salads 

Relishes 

Toast 

Crackers 


Chewy 

Meats 

Taffy 


Hard 

Peanut  Brittle 
Zwieback 


Soft 

Puddings 

Sauces 

Gravies 

Bananas 


How  to  use  FORM 


A  meal  is  more  appealing  when  foods  of  different 
sizes,  shapes  and  proportions  are  combined. 


Arrange  food  on  the  plate 
interestingly.  Mound  the 
potatoes,  vegetables  and 
salads,  and  place  them  all  well 
within  the  rim  of  the  plate. 


How  to  plan  for  proper  TEMPERATURE 

^  To  taste  their  best ,  foods  must 

K _  ^  be  served  at  the  correct  tem- 

ifr  perature: 

.  Hot  foods  hot 

mjh  Cold  foods  cold 

Generally,  lukewarm  foods 
have  a  lukewarm  appeal! 


And  there  should  be  temperature  contrasts  within  the 
meal.  Regardless  of  climate  or  season  of  the  year,  a  good 
menu  will  include  both  hot  and  cold  foods.  Even  in 
warm  weather,  at  least  one  hot  food  should  be  included. 
In  cold  weather,  crisp  salads,  chilled  juices  and  ice 
cream  make  good  contrasts  for  the  hot  foods. 

How  to  plan  VARIETY^^^ 

Meals  are  most  interesting  when 
a  variety  of  foods  is  offer^  both 
within  the  meal  and  within  the 
entire  day. 


Avoid  repetition.  Good  menu 
planning  usually  does  not  repeat 
foods  and  flavors  within  a  meal. 

I  -if.  < 
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How  to  Plan  Nutritious  Meals 


Food  plays  an  important  part  in  the  way 
you  look  and  feel.  A  poor  diet  can  show 
up  in  many  undesirable  ways:  F)Oor  com¬ 
plexion,  dull  hair,  lack  of  pep  and  energy, 
a  grouchy  disp>osition.  A  good  diet  builds 
g(^  eating  habits  and  vibrant  good 
health.  And  good  eating  habits  always 


start  with  an  adequate  breakfast,  which 
should  provide  K  to  H  of  tl'®  daily  food 
requirements  . . .  proteins,  minerals,  vita¬ 
mins,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  No  single 
food  furnishes  all  nutrients  in  the  proper 
proportions.  That’s  why  we  must  eat  a 
variety  of  foods  each  day. 


1.  Food  provides  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  repair  of  the 
b<^y.  This  requires 
generous  amounts  of 
protein  and  minerals. 


WHAT  DO  FOODS  DO  FOR  US? 

2.  Food  provides  regulators  that 
enable  the  body  to  use  other  ma- 
terialsand  function  properly.  For 
this  we  depend  largely  upon  the 
vitamins,  with  some  help  from 
minerals  and  protein. 


3.  Food  provides  fuel 
for  the  body’s  energy 
and  warmth.  All 
foods  furnish  some 
energy,  which  we 
measure  in  calories. 


How  to  Fashion  Your  Day's  Menus  to  Include  the  Basic  Essential  Food  Groups 


Breakfast 

Orange  juice 
Wheaties  with  milk 
or  bacon  and  egg 
Raisin  bran  muffin 
with  butter 
Milk 


Lunch 

Vegetable  soup 
Toasted  tuna  sandwich 
Pineapple-cottage 
cheese  salad 
Baked  caramel  custard 
Milk 


Dinner 

Baked  ham  loaf 

Sweet  potato  and  apple  casserole 
Buttered  green  beans 
Cole  slaw 

Hot  biscuits  with  butter 
Sliced  peaches  with  date  bars 
Milk 


Snacks 

Cereal 

nibbles 

Apple 

Ice  cream  cone 


Teen  agers  especially  enjoy  “snack 
times.”  Why  not  make  them 
count  for  nutrition  and  enjoy-  > 
ment!  Here’s  a  wise  selec- 
tion  from  which  to  yr 
choose:  fruits,  vege- 
tables,  cereal  nib-  / 
bles,  milk,  fruit  /  v\\l£r 

punch,  milk  / 

shakes,  / 

sandwiches. 


Brsad-Csrsal 

Oroup 

4  or  more  servings 
of  whole  grain,  enrich^ 
bread  or  cereals  daily. 


o 


Meat  Oroup  ^ 

2  or  more  servings 
daily,  including  beef, 
veal,  pork,  lamb,  t>oul- 
try,  fish,  eggs  with  dried 
beans  or  peas  and  nuts  as 
alternates. 


Milk  Oroup 

(milk,  cheese,  ice  cream) 
Some  milk  daily 
Children.  .  .  .3  to  4  cups 
Teen  agers. .  4  or  more  cups 
Adults.  .  .  .2  or  more  cups 
‘  Pregnant 

women .  .  4  or  more  cups 
Nursing  mothers  .  .  . 

\6  or  more  cups 
Cheese  and  ice 
cream  may  replace 
Dart  of  the 


.  Frult-Vegatabla 
I  Oroup 

I  4  or  more  servings  including 

I  a  citrus  fruit  or  other  fruit  or 
vegetable  important  for  vita- 
I  min  C  daily. 

I  A  dark  green  or  deep  yel-  > 
I  low  vegetable  for  vitamin  / 
I  A,  at  least  every  other  / 

I  day.  Other  vegetables  / 

I  and  fruits  including  y  y 
potatoes.  y 


y  A  finicky 
y  eater  is  like 

a  poor  sport.  Taste  de¬ 
lights  are  yours  to  enjoy 
if  you  have  an  open  mind 
toward  trying  new  foods. 


In  addition  to  the  four  essential  food  groups 
above,  you  may  have  sweets  and  fats  in 
moderation.  These  are  needed  to  round  out 
ineals,  satisfy  the  appetite,  provide  addi¬ 
tional  food  energy  and  other  food  values. 
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What  Foods  Are  Needed  Each  Day 


BREAD-CEREAL  GROUP 

(<^  ^  Foods  Reasons  for 

Choose  4  servings  or  more  daily. 

If  no  cereals  are  chosen,  have  an  extra 
serving  of  breads  or  baked  goods, 
which  will  make  at  least  5  servings  from 
this  group  daily. 

Count  as  1  serving:  1  slice  of  bread; 

1  ounce  ready-to-eat  cereal;  H  cup  to 
^4  cup  cooked  cereal,  corn  meal,  grits, 
macaroni,  noodles,  rice  or  spaghetti. 

All  breads  and  cereals  that  are  whole 
grain,  enriched  or  restored;  check  la¬ 
bels  to  be  sure. 

Specifically,  this  group  includes:  breads; 
cooked  cereals;  reacly-to-eat  cereals; 
corn  meal;  crackers;  flour;  grits;  maca¬ 
roni  and  spaghetti;  noodles;  rice;  rolled 
oats;  quick  breads  and  other  baked 
goods  if  made  with  whole  grain  or 
enriched  flour. 

Foods  in  this  group  furnish  worth¬ 
while  amounts  of  protein,  iron,  several 
of  the  B  vitamins  and  food  energy. 

MEAT  GROUP 

Foods  Reasons  for 

in  this  Eating  these 

2  or  more  servings  daily. 

Count  as  a  serving:  2  to  3  oz.  of  lean 
cooked  meat,  poultry  or  fish — all  with¬ 
out  bone;  2  eggs;  1  cup  cooked  dry 
beans,  dry  peas  or  lentils;  4  tbsp.  pea¬ 
nut  butter. 

Each  meal  should  have  some  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  eggs  or  milk. 

Beef,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  variety  meats, 
poultry  and  eggs. 

Fish  and  shellfish. 

As  alternates — dry  beans,  dry  peas, 
lentils,  nuts,  peanuts,  peanut  butter. 

Foods  in  this  group  are  valued  for 
their  protein.  These  foods  also  provide 
iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin. 
They  furnish  fat  in  the  diet. 

You  need  protein  to  build  and  repair 
bones,  blo<^,  skin  and  all  other  body 
tissue,  also  to  resist  disease. 

You  need  iron  to  build  blood  and  other 
tissue  cells. 

You  need  niacin  to  help  maintain  a 
healthy  skin  and  aid  digestion. 

MILK  GROUP 

Foods  Reasons  for 

Milk  daily  in  these  amounts: 

Children,  3  to  4  cups 

Teen  agers,  4  or  more  cups 

Adults,  2  or  more  cups 

Pregnant  women,  4  or  more  cups 
Nursing  mothers,  6  or  more  cups 

Cheese  and  ice  cream  can  replace  part 
of  the  milk  as  sources  of  calcium.  It 
takes  approximately  1  cups  cottage 
cheese,  1  ounces  processed  or  na¬ 

tural  cheese  as  Cheddar,  1  \  i  cups  of 
ice  cream  or  2  cups  milk  sherbet  to 
substitute  for  1  cup  milk. 

Milk  .  .  .  fluid  whole,  evaporated, 
skim,  dry,  buttermilk. 

Cheese  .  .  .  cottage,  cream,  Cheddar- 
type  (natural  or  processed). 

Ice  cream 

Milk  is  our  leading  source  of  calcium. 
It  also  provides  high-quality  protein, 
riboflavin,  vitamin  A  and  many  other 
nutrients. 

You  need  calcium  to  build  strong 
teeth  and  bones  and  keep  them  in  re¬ 
pair,  help  the  blood  to  clot,  keep 
nerves,  muscle  and  heart  in  good  work¬ 
ing  order. 

You  need  riboflavin  to  keep  skin 
healthy  and  prolong  adult  vigor. 

FRUIT-VEGETABLE 

GROUP 

Foods  Reasons  for  .  /fKLJ 

vrK^A  Eating  these 

Group  > Foods 

Choose  4  or  more  servings  every  day, 
including: 

1  serving  of  a  good  source  of  vitamin 
C  or  2  servings  of  a  fair  source. 

1  serving,  at  least  every  other  day,  of 
a  good  source  of  vitamin  A.  If  the  food 
chosen  for  vitamin  C  is  also  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A,  the  additional 
serving  of  a  vitamin  A  food  may  be 
omitted. 

The  remaining  1  to  3  or  more  servings 
may  be  of  any  vegetable  or  fruit. 

Count  as  1  serving:  *4  cup  of  vegetable 
or  fruit;  or  a  portion  as  ordinarily 
served,  such  as  1  medium  apple, 
banana,  orange  or  potato  or  half  of  a 
medium  grapefruit. 

All  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Sources  of  Vitamin  C 

Good  sources — grapefruit  or  grapefruit 
juice;  orange  or  orange  juice;  canta¬ 
loupe;  raw  strawberries;  broccoli; 
green  pepper. 

Fair  sources — honeydew  melon,  tan¬ 
gerine,  watermelon,  asparagus  tips, 
Brussels  sprouts,  raw  cabbage,  pota¬ 
toes  and  sweet  potatoes  cooked  in  the 
jacket,  spinach,  tomatoes  or  tomato 
juice,  turnip  greens. 

Sources  of  Vitamin  A 

Dark  green  and  deep  yellow  vegetables 
and  a  few  fruits,  namely:  apricots, 
broccoli,  cantaloupe,  carrots,  pump¬ 
kin,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes,  turnip 
greens,  winter  squash. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  valuable 
chiefly  because  of  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  they  contain. 

Vitamin  C  is  needed  for  healthy  gums 
and  body  tissues. 

Vitamin  A  is  needed  for  growth,  normal 
vision  and  healthy  condition  of  skin 
and  other  body  surfaces. 

Additional  fruits  and  vegetables  help 
to  furnish  recommended  amounts  of 
minerals,  vitamins  and  needed  calories. 

To  round  out  meals  and  to  satisfy  the  appetite  everyone  will  use  some  foods  not 
OTHKR  POODS  specified:  butter,  margarine,  other  fats,  oils,  sugars  or  unenriched  refined  grain  Adapttdfrom 

products.  fw  Fitntu 

These  “other”  foods  supply  calories  and  can  add  to  total  nutrients  in  meals. 
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Planning  your  waalc's  manus  ahaad  is  Important.  'y/  / 

Just  look  what  It  oan  moan:  if  </ 

A  A 

buying.  There’s  less  food  waste  and  more  appietizing 
use  of  leftover  foods. 

Better  management  of  time,  through  wise  meal  planning. 
You  are  assured  of  delicious  meals,  with  foods  properly 
prepared  through  the  use  of  a  suitable  time  schedule. 
Sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  person  who  plans  the  meals. 


Good  nutrition,  by  including  foods  that  are  needed  for 
good  health. 

More  interesting  meals,  because  you  are  able  to  include 
different  types  of  foods. 

Wise  use  of  money,  with  meals  planned  to  fit  the  food 
budget.  Your  shopping  list  helps  you  avoid  impulse 


HINTS  FOR  WISE  SHOPPING 

Buy  foods  in  season  •  Make  use  of 
special  “buys”  of  the  week  •  Use 
less  expensive  foods  •  Buy  perish- 
able  f(^s  as  needed  and  use  while  -rmt  Trro 
fresh  •  Avoid  impulse  buying  of 
luxuries  •  Purchase  staples  in 
economy  sizes  •  Read  labels  and 
compare  quality,  size  of  container 
and  cost  •  Plan  what  you  will  buy, 
but  be  flexible  enough  to  change  ® 
meal  plans  when  practical  to  do  so. 


Read  and  study  each  recipe  ahead  of 
time. 


Don’t  forget  to  wear  an 
apron. 


Wash  hands  before 
starting. 


How  to  plan  your  time  and 
energy  to  create  the  MAGIC  MOMENT* 

*  When  all  food  is  prepared  and  ready  to  serve  at  the  same  time. 

Plan  your  meals  with  foods  that  are  not  too  difficult 
to  prepare  in  the  amount  of  time  you  have.  Don’t 
plan  meals  every  day  that  call  for  hours  in  the 
kitchen. 


Get  out  all  needed 
equipment  and  supplies. 


Use  a  tray  whenever 
possible. 


Usually  it’s  best  to  complete  one  task 
before  starting  another,  but  when 
practical-  dovetail  or  combine 
them.  For  instance,  while 
food  is  cooking,  one  can 
I  arrange  the  centerpiece,  set 
f  the  table,  clean  up  the  kitch¬ 
en  or  polish  silver. 


It’s  easier  to  clean  up  dishes, 
equipment  and  countertops  as 
you  go  along.  Return  supplies 
and  equipment  to  proper  places. 


There  are  many  mixes  on  the  market  to  help  you 
make  an  endless  array  of  delicious  foods  quickly  and 
easily.  Mixes  can  surely  save  the  homemaker’s  valu¬ 
able  time  and  today  are  of  excellent  quality. 


Complete  table  setting,  including  fill¬ 
ing  glasses,  placing  salad,  bread  and 
other  accessories,  so  there  will  be  time 
for  last  minute  cooking  and  serving. 


Nothing  that  can  be  done 
beforehand  should  be  left 
until  the  last  minute.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  foods 
that  are  harmed  by  stand¬ 
ing  should  be  prepared 
ahead  of  time.  When  more 
than  one  food  requires  last- 
minute  preparation,  pre¬ 
pare  first  the  food  which 
keeps  best. 


On  days  when  you  have  time,  however,  more  time- 
consuming  foods  can  be  prepared.  And  you’ll  find  it 
will  piay  to  make  extra,  especially  if  you  have  a  freez¬ 
er.  Cakes,  pies,  cookies,  casseroles,  breads  all  freeze 
particularly  well,  and  are  wonderful  to  have  on  hand 
for  unexpiected  guests  as  well  as  planned  menus. 


How  to  Make  a  Time  Schedule  for  a  Meal 


3.  Plan  a  time  and  work  schedule:  indicate  time  to 
begin  each  food  and,  if  needed,  the  time  you  should 
have  finished  it. 

4.  Start  first  the  foods  that  take  the  longest  to  prepare. 

5.  Dovetail  jobs  whenever  possible. 


Getting  all  the  foods  ready  for  “The  Magic  Moment” 
can  be  easier  if  you  prepare  a  schedule  ahead  of  time 
and  follow  it.  Here’s  the  way  to  plan  your  time: 

1.  Decide  on  the  time  for  serving  the  meal. 

2.  Decide  what  jobs  have  to  be  done  and  at  what  time 
they  must  be  completed. 


Here'S  a  sample  TIME  SCHEDULE  FOR  DINNER 


DINNER  MENU 

Easy  Oven-fried  Chicken 
Spiced  Crab  Apples  (used  as  garnish) 

Mashed  Potatoes  (Instant)*  Cream  Gravy 
Buttered  French-style  Green  Beans**  (Frozen) 

Hard  Rolls  Butter 

Strawberry  Shortcake***  (Bisquick) 

Milk  or  Coffee  (for  adults) 

*If  using  whole  fresh  potatoes,  allow  30  minutes. 

**If  using  fresh  beans,  allow  30  minutes  for  Frenching  and  cook< 
ing,  canned  beans  allow  5  minutes. 

"'Frozen  berries  may  be  used. 


Read  recipes  again  and 
4:45  check  all  directions  care¬ 
fully. 


Wash  hands,  put  on 
apron.  Heat  oven,  get 
out  ingredients  and 
cooking  utensils,  chill 
crab  apples  (in  serving 
dish). 


Mix  dough  for  short* 
6:10  cake;  cut  and  prepare 
for  oven. 


Make  mashed  potatoes; 

glace  over  hot  water. 

lemove  chicken  from 
oven.  Turn  oven  con¬ 
trol  to  450®. 


Prepare  chicken  for 
oven. 


Put  shortcake  in  oven. 
Cook  green  beans, 
Make  gravy. 


Have  chicken  in  oven. 
Set  table. 


Pour  water  and  milk. 
Put  food  in  serving 
6:25  dishes  and  take  to  the 
table.  Leave  coffee  on 
low  heat  if  not  served 
until  dessert  course. 


Measure  ing;redients  for 
cream  CTavy  and  straw¬ 
berry  ^ortcake. 


The  Magic  Moment. 
Dinner  is  Served! 


5;3Q  Prepare  berries  for 
strawberry  shortcake. 


Clean  up  dishes  used 
and  straighten  kitchen. 
Check  table  for  salt  and 
pepper,  butter,  etc. 
Place  hard  rolls  on 
table,  re-check  schedule. 
Relax  or  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  oneself. 


A  time  schedule  for  dinner  is  much  more  involved  than  one 
for  breakfast  or  lunch.  Because  everyone  works  at  a  different 
speed,  this  schedule  can  be  only  a  guide;  adjust  to  fit  your 
own  needs.  It  has  been  planned  for  a  family  of  four;  however, 
it  could  serve  as  a  guest  menu,  with  a  few  minor  changes. 

The  basic  rule  is  that  all  food  must  be  ready  at  The  Magic 
Moment.  This  dinner  was  started  at  4:45  to  be  served  at  6:30. 
In  your  work  plan,  be  sure  to  allow  time  for  cleaning  up 
dishes  and  straightening  the  kitchen  as  you  go  along. 
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NOW  ADD  UP  YOUR  SCORE 

Pleasing  and  appetizing . . 

Nutritious . . .  Perfect,  your  total  would  be  12. 

Proper  Management  of  Money,  Time 

and  Energy . . .  How  near  PERFECT  did  you  score? 

Total . . . 


Betty  Crocker  Score  Card 

for  Mealtime  Planning 


NUTRITIOUS  MEALS 


Basic  Food  Groups  well  represented  in  the  day’s  meals  (including  snacks) 
with  sufficient  servings  of  each. 


POOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Score  your  meals  PERFECT  (12)  if  they  have  all  the  standards  listed 
above  each  section  in  this  chart.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  accordingly. 


PLEASING  AND  APPETIZING  MEALS 


POOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Choice  of  foods  lacking  in  color.  Poor  color  combinations.  Poor  color 
arrangements  on  plate.  Color  impaired  by  poor  preparation. 

Poor  flavor  combinations.  Too  many  bland  or  too  many  strong 
flavored  foods. 

Too  many  foods  of  similar  texture— all  soft  or  crisp. 

Too  many  foods  of  similar  size  and  shape. 

Lacking  in  temperature  contrasts.  Foods  not  served  at  proper 
temperature. 

Same  food  or  flavor  repeated  in  a  meal.  Lacking  variety  in  cooking 
methods. 


Perfect . 4  points  □  Fair 


2  points  □ 


Good 


3  points  □ 


Poor 


1  point  □ 


Pleasing  combination  and  contrast  in  color,  flavor,  texture,  form,  tempera 
ture  and  variety  of  foods. 


Perfect . 4  points  □  Fair . 2  points  □ 


Good 


3  points  □ 


Poor 


1  point  □ 


Insufficient  number  of  servings  from  the  Milk,  Meat,  Bread-Cereal, 
and  Vegetable- Fruit  groups. 

Incomplete  proteins,  fruits  and  vegetables  low  in  vitamin  A  and  C 
content,  unenriched  bread  and  cereals. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  MONEY,  TIME  AND  ENERGY 


Meals  preplanned  on  a  weekly  basis  for  wise  use  of  food  budget.  Time  and 
work  schedule  preplanned  to  permit  all  foods  to  be  properly  prepared  and 
ready  (from  an  orderly  kitchen)  for  attractive  serving  at  the  Magic 
Moment. 


POOR  CHARACTERISTICS 


Meals  too  expensive  for  food  budget.  Work  schedule  not  properly 
planned.  Work  schedule  not  followed.  Wasted  time  and  wasted 
energy.  Kitchen  not  neat  and  orderly.  Foods  of  poor  quality  stand¬ 
ards.  Foods  not  ready  for  serving  at  the  Magic  Moment. 


Perfect . 4  points  □  Fair 


2  points  □ 


Good 


3  F>oints  □ 


Poor 


1  point  □ 
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that  should  be  spent  planning  yoiu:  hfe  together,  grow¬ 
ing  in  love  and  understanding  by  talking  and  sharing 
experiences. 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

Vve  been  steady  dating  Ken  for  almost  two  years. 
We’ve  even  talked  about  marriage,  but  lately  I’ve  real¬ 
ized  that  he  isn’t  the  man  I  want  to  marry,  and  I  feel  I 
should  stop  dating  him  and  get  to  know  other  boys. 
How  can  I  let  him  know  this? 

Karen 


Though  you’ve  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  your 
feelings  for  Ken  are  not  strong  enough  to  lead  to  mar¬ 
riage,  you’re  undoubtedly  still  fond  of  him  and  would 
do  almost  anything  to  avoid  hurting  him.  But  the  waning 
strength  of  your  affection  for  him  will  show  itself  in 
many  ways.  And  this  will  hurt  him  more  than  any  out¬ 
right  confession  from  you.  Not  only  Ken’s  regard  for 
you,  but  his  pride  is  important  now.  You  can’t  help  your 
changed  feelings,  but  you  can  help  Ken  take  the  news 
more  easily.  Explain  to  him  that  nothing  he’s  said  or 
done  has  caused  the  change— it’s  just  a  new  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  things,  perhaps  because  you’ve  grown  older. 

Though  Ken’s  hurt  may  be  so  great  that  he  may  avoid 
you  completely,  understand  his  reaction  and  be  friendly 
whenever  you  meet.  Your  kind  attitude  will  soothe  him 
somewhat.  Time  will  do  the  rest. 


PiMto  ouuite^y  of  NorrroKS 


Hearts  and  flowers,  moonlight  and  roses,  waltzes 
and  stardust.  What  fanciful  dreams  of  romance 
those  magical  words  evoke!  Every  girl  longs  for 
moonlight  and  roses,  but  it’s  the  girl  who  under¬ 
stands  the  difference  between  dreams  and  reality 
who  most  often  finds  true  romance. 

True  romance  isn’t  love  at  first  sight,  nor  being 
swept  off  your  feet,  but  the  growth  of  understanding 
and  affection,  more  exciting  than  all  the  stardust  in 
the  world.  And  it  often  follows  careful  thought  over 
affairs  of  the  heart. 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’ve  been  dating  a  boy  of  a  religion  different  from  my 
own  for  several  months.  We  like  each  other  very  much, 
but  I’m  sure  we  could  never  get  really  serious.  Still,  my 
parents  are  upset  about  my  dating  him  so  much.  How 
can  I  convince  them  there’s  nothing  to  worry  about? 

Sheila 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

I’ve  been  going  with  Jack  for  over  a  year.  This  month 
he’s  entering  the  Army  and  I’ll  only  see  him  occasion¬ 
ally  for  the  next  two  years.  I  graduate  from  high  school 
in  June  and  Jack  wants  me  to  accept  his  engagement 
ring  then.  I  love  him  very  much,  but  have  some  qualms 
about  giving  up  all  social  life  for  the  two  years  he’s  atcatj. 

Jacqueline 


It’s  a  wonderful  experience  to  date  casually  with  dif¬ 
ferent  boys  and  to  learn  about  different  attitudes,  be¬ 
liefs,  values,  and  ways  of  life  through  them.  And  as  long 
as  relationships  with  boys  of  different  religions  are  kept 
on  a  casual  basis,  they  are  a  contribution  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  girl.  But  emotions  can  play  strange  tricks. 
There  may  come  a  day  when  you’ve  grown  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  Don  around,  to  having  him  share  your 
joys  and  sorrows,  your  good  and  bad  times,  that  it  would 
be  distressing  for  you  to  have  to  deprive  yourself  of  his 
company.  Or,  if  you  choose  not  to  stop  seeing  him,  it 
might  be  more  painful  to  face  the  risks  involved  in  a 
mixed  marriage.  Though  wedlock  may  be  far  from  your 
mind  at  this  point  in  your  life,  seeing  Don  so  constantly 
prevents  you  from  meeting  and  dating  other  boys  of 
your  own  religion  or  even  boys  of  religions  other  than 
either  Don’s  or  yours.  Cutting  down  on  the  time  you 
spend  with  Don  may  seem  unnecessary.  But  better  that 
it  bring  a  few  pangs  of  regret  now  than  that  it  bring 
much  pain  later. 


If  Jack  loves  you,  he’ll  try  to  understand  your  not 
wanting  to  accept  his  ring  quite  yet.  Being  unable  to  go 
out  with  others  and  to  enjoy  social  life  with  your  friends 
might  make  you  resent  Jack’s  insistence  on  becoming 
engaged— and  perhaps  even  resent  Jack.  If  you’re  not 
compelled  to  endure  a  dreary  wait  for  two  years,  chances 
are  you’ll  enter  happily  into  marriage,  ready  to  devote 
your  life  to  Jack.  Two  years  fly  by  rapidly  if  you  can 
fill  them  by  meeting  interesting  people,  going  to  inter¬ 
esting  places,  and  doing  interesting  things.  Remind  Jack, 
too,  that  his  time  in  the  service  will  be  pretty  dreary  if 
he’s  not  free  to  date,  along  with  his  buddies,  and  to 
enter  into  social  activities  with  them.  If  Jack  refuses  to 
understand  your  side,  his  attitude  proves  that  what  he 
feels  for  you  is  not  really  love. 

Don’t  cheat  yourself  or  Jack  by  substituting  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  a  long-distance  engagement  period  for  one 


If  yoa  have  a  question  that  yoa*d  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  Gay  Head,  Co-ed,  33  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  be 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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Wellesley  I'olleKe,  Wellesley.  Mus. 

WANTED:  One  College  Education.  REWARD:  A 
head  start  towards  fulfilling  your  unique  abilities, 
plus  a  start  towards  a  better,  happier,  fuller  life 
for  your  future  family  and  you. 

SOUND  attractive?  You  bet!  But  deciding  about  college— 
where  to  go?  whether  to  go?— is  much  less  simple  than  it 
seems.  To  help  you  with  your  post-high  school  plans,  here 
are  some  down-to-earth  facts. 

Who  should  go  to  college? 

“Everyone  who  is  qualified  to  do  the  work.”  That’s  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Frank  Bowles,  president  of  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board.  College  graduates.  Dr.  Bowles 
points  out,  have  a  big  advantage  ov'er  non-graduates  in 
business,  society,  and  the  cultural  world.  They  usually  have 
better  jobs,  higher  social  standing  in  their  communities,  and 
a  more  rewarding  day-to-day  life. 

In  1961  about  one  million  students  are  applying  for  ad¬ 
mission.  One  result  of  this  enormous  competition  is  that 
some  of  the  best-known  colleges  have  had  to  refuse  as  many 
as  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  applicants.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  good,  but  le.ss  well-known  colleges  are  left  unfilled. 

Which  Do  You  Choose? 

There’s  a  college  for  everything  from  Agriculture  to 
Zoology.  Large  and  small,  co-ed  and  girls’,  2-year  and 
4-year— the  hard  part  is  finding  the  college  for  you.  Did  you 
know  that  home  economics  students  at  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  actually  helped 
build  a  split-level  home?  Your  guidance  counselor  and 
school  librarian  can  help  you  learn  about  a  college’s  aca¬ 
demic  requirements,  location,  dormitory  set-up,  and  special 
offerings  before  you  apply.  If  you  are  interested  in  majoring 
in  home  economics  in  college,  your  home  economics  teacher 
or  guidance  counselor  can  give  you  advice. 

It  takes  money  to  go  to  college.  The  amount  can  run 
from  $5,000  to  $18,000  for  four  years,  depending  on  where 
you  go,  where  >ou  live,  and  whether  you  buy  or  borrow 
your  books. 

Yet  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  millionaire  to  be  a  college 
student,  despite  the  expense.  One  out  of  every  four  students 
today  is  on  some  kind  of  scholarship  or  self-help  plan.  If 
dollars  are  your  dilemma,  take  these  tips  from  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board: 

•  Consider  a  college  near  your  home.  City  and  state 
institutions  are  especially  economical  (many  are  tuition-free). 


loux  caxux 


•  Write  to  the  colleges  that  interest  you  and  explain 
your  needs.  Most  of  them  can  offer  help.  Ask  for  their 
catalogues  and  read  these  carefully. 

•  Enter  scholarship  contests.  Inquire  into  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship.  Check  with  your  guidance  teacher  for 
leads  on  scholarship  and  aid  programs  sponsored  by  your 
state,  the  Federal  Government,  the  Anned  Forces,  business 
firms  (Betty  Crocker  Homemaker  of  Tomorrow,  for  in¬ 
stance)  religious  groups,  and  fraternal  organizations.  Esti¬ 
mated  total  aid  to  college  students  last  year:  $300,000,000! 

•  Borrow  for  your  education,  if  you  must. 

•  Plan  to  work  part-time  while  you’re  in  college. 

Points  to  consider  are  these: 

In  the  over-all  picture  of  you  as  a  prospective  student, 
your  academic  high  school  record  counts  as  one  third,  the 
College  Board  scores  (if  required)  as  one  third,  and  other 
factors— such  as  personal  qualities  and  school  activities— as 
the  remaining  third. 

The  quality  of  your  high  school  education  is  important  to 
college  admissions  boards’  committees,  too.  An  applicant 
w'ith  a  “B”  average  from  a  “good”  school  (that  is,  one 
which  sends  over  half  its  students  to  college)  may  be 
better  prepared  for  college  work  than  an  “A”  student  from 
a  “w’eak”  school. 

Extracurricular  activities  can  boost  a  good  academic  rec¬ 
ord,  but  they  can’t  replace  a  poor  one. 

Where  you  live  does  make  a  difference.  Colleges  like 
their  student  bodies  to  be  representative  of  the  whole 
United  States.  As  a  result,  applicants  from  large  eastern 
cities  have  a  harder  time  getting  into  selective  eastern  col¬ 
leges  because  so  many  students  are  applying  to  relatively 
few  schools. 

Shopping  early  for  the  right  college  for  you  lets  you  plan 
your  program  to  meet  specific  entrance  requirements  and 
saves  lots  of  disappointment. 

A  high  school  program  that  meets  most  known  college 
requirements  includes:  Four  years  of  English,  three  years 
of  Latin  or  a  modem  foreign  language,  two  years  of  history 
or  social  studies,  three  years  of  mathematics  (elementarx' 
algebra,  intermediate  algebra,  plane  geometry),  two  years 
of  science  (chosen  from  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology), 
two  elective  units  (chosen  from  the  following:  two  addi¬ 
tional  units  of  foreign  language,  or  a  third  year  of  social 
studies,  a  fourth  year  of  math,  or  a  third  year  of  science). 

Apply  ing  years  in  advance  doesn’t  guarantee  you  a  seat 
in  the  freshman  class.  However,  under  a  program  called 
the  Early  Decision  Plan,  some  exceptional  students  are 
accepted  by  some  colleges  in  September  of  their  senior  year. 

The  final  deadline  date  for  applications  in  most  large 
colleges  is  November  1  of  your  senior  year  in  high  school. 
A  few  smaller  colleges  will  accept  applicants  until  March  1. 
However,  it  is  smart  to  contact  the  college  in  which  you 
are  interested  as  early  as  your  junior  year  in  high  school. 

If  you’re  refused  at  all  of  your  choices,  don’t  give  up. 
Write  immediately  to  the  Association  of  College  Admissions 
Counselors,  North  Shore  Hotel,  Evanston,  Ill.  This  is  a 
non-profit  “clearing  house”  to  help  place  qualified  students 
in  unfilled  colleges.  Last  year  approximately  1,880  students 
and  150  colleges  met  through  the  Association. 
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"  IINNY  is  my  very  best  friend,”  says  Beth.  And  to  do 
W  her  justice,  Beth  beUeves  this  is  true.  The  two  girls 
have  lunch  together,  go  shopping  together,  try  new  hair 
styles  together— and  together,  they  tie  up  more  telephone 
time  than  a  phone-answering  service! 

Let’s  have  a  look  at  this  twosome  and  their  friend.ship. 

It  skirted  about  a  year  ago.  Jinny  was  then  one  of  the 
most  popular  girls  in  her  community.  She  seemed  to 
know  swarms  of  boys.  She  gave  terrific  parties  and  got 
lots  of  invitations,  too. 

Beth  knew  Jinny  only  to  say  “Hi!”  to  at  that  time. 
Then  Beth  found  herself  thinking,  “I’d  love  to  be  Jinny’s 
friend.  I’d  have  millions  of  dates,  go  to  parties,  be  in 
on  all  the  fun.  Wouldn’t  that  be  marvelous?” 

So  Beth  went  out  of  her  way  to  be  friendly  to  Jinny. 
She  complimented  Jinny,  offered  to  run  little  errands  for 
her,  and  helped  her  with  her  studies.  Little  by  little,  the 
girls  became  chums.  Now  Beth  shares  in  the  dating  and 
partying.  She  made  her  wish  come  true. 

Imitation  Friendship 

From  this  little  story',  it’s  plain  that  Beth  never  really 
wanted  Jinny’s  friendship  at  all,  but  rather  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  knowing  Jinny.  Some  people  might  call  Beth’s 
behavior  hypocritical,  and  there’s  a  certain  amount  of 
truth  in  that.  But  Beth  may  not  even  know  the  nature 
of  her  own  behavior.  Some  people  earnestly  believe 
they’re  doing  one  thing,  while  really  doing  another. 

If  Beth  is  to  understand  her  actions,  she  will  have  to 
stop  and  think  about  herself.  If  she  tells  herself  the 
truth,  she  will  have  to  admit  that  she  has  wheedled  and 
bribed  Jinny  into  intimacy.  She  will  also  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it’s  not  Jinny  she  cares  about,  but  Jinny’s  popu¬ 
larity.  In  fact,  she  will  have  to  admit  some  things  about 
herself  which  aren’t  exactly  pleasant  to  face  up  to. 

Now  this  kind  of  thinking  isn’t  easy  to  do.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  honesty,  for  one  thing,  and  it  takes  cour¬ 
age  to  face  inner  truths.  So  Beth  may  just  go  right  on 
fooling  herself  into  thinking  and  saying  that  Jinny  is  her 
best  friend.  If  she  does,  that  will  be  her  loss.  For  as  long 
as  she  deceives  herself,  she’s  acting  out  a  part  in  what 
might  be  called  an  imitation  friendship. 

The  Real  Thing 

Real  friendship  is  a  genuine  feeling.  It  is  not  a  means 
towards  gain  or  acquisition.  It  is  an  end  in  itself,  bring¬ 
ing  you  fun,  comfort,  and  added  interest  in  life.  Such  a 
friendship  is  a  partnership  based  on  mutual  liking  and 
respect. 

“Friend”  means  someone  who’s  close  to  you,  someone 
to  share  your  interests,  ideas,  and  feelings.  If  you  have 
such  a  friend,  that  speaks  well  for  you.  For  in  order  to 
make  good  friends,  you  must  be  capable  of  giving  what 
you  would  wish  to  receive  in  return. 


Do  you  like  people?  Are  you  able  to  give  affection 
openheartedly  and  openhandedly?  This  is  probably  the 
strongest  foundation  for  a  good  friendship.  If  you’re 
not  sure  of  the  way  you  feel  about  someone,  you  can 
find  out  by  exploring  your  thoughts  and  reactions. 

When  you  spend  time  with  Jane,  do  you  feel  superior 
to  her?  Do  you  think  you’re  brighter,  prettier,  somehow 
better?  If  you  do,  it’s  not  friendship  you  feel,  but  the 
desire  to  boost  your  own  self-satisfaction. 

When  you’re  with  Anne,  do  you  feel  envious  of  her 
looks,  clothes,  or  wit?  If  so,  you’re  not  really  free  to  like 
her.  You’re  too  busy  hoping  some  of  her  glamour  may 
rub  off  on  you. 

Give  and  You  Shall  Receive 

Instead  of  calculating  what  you  can  get  out  of  a 
friendship,  see  how  much  you  can  put  into  it.  When  you 
give  affection,  y’ou  feel  pride  in  your  friend’s  accomplish¬ 
ments.  You’re  happy  when  she  triumphs,  glad  that  she’s 
your  friend. 

The  Best 
of  Friends 

When  you  give  affection,  you  give  loyalty.  Your  friend 
is  important  to  you.  So  when  she  tells  you  her  innermost 
secrets,  you  guard  them  well,  proving  you’re  worthy  of 
her  trust  in  you. 

When  you  give  loyalty,  you  give  reliability.  You’re 
not  a  weathervane,  spinning  around  from  this  one  to 
that  one,  a  friend  today,  a  stranger  tomorrow.  Your 
friend  knows  you’ll  be  there  when  she  needs  you. 

When  you  give  reliabihty,  you  give  kindness.  You’re 
thoughtful  of  your  friend,  careful  not  to  hurt  her  feelings 
—quick  to  say  you’re  sorry  when  you’ve  done  so. 

When  you  give  kindness,  you  give  respect  for  all  the 
things  your  friend  may  be.  No  two  people  can  be  exactly 
alike  in  all  ways.  Knowing  this,  you  enjoy  the  differences 
between  you,  allowing  room  for  more  than  one  opinion 
in  the  twosome. 

When  you  give  all  this,  you  give  real  friendship.  And 
that’s  the  surest  way  of  getting  it  back. 
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Suppose  some  mean  bacteria  suddenly  invaded  your  The  patient’s  personal  needs:  You’ll  make  your  patient 

home,  attacked  a  member  of  your  family,  would  you  be  more  comfortable  if  you  gather  the  following  of  her  posses- 

able  to  defy  it?  That  is  to  say,  could  you  be  an  effective  sions  together  and  put  them  within  reach:  a  sweater,  shawl, 

nurse  and  help  make  Mom  or  Sister  Sue  safer  and  more  or  bedjacket;  a  warm  bathrobe;  slippers;  toilet  articles,  in¬ 
comfortable  during  the  siege?  One  of  the  ingredients  of  eluding  cosmetics;  paper  tissues  and  a  paper  bag  for  their 

female  competence  is  the  ability  to  be  a  good  nurse  if  illness  disposal;  a  bell  so  the  patient  can  call  you.  (A  shoebag 

strikes  someone  close  to  you.  And  unfortunately  it  sometimes  makes  an  ideal  storage  container  for  this  purpose.)  Don’t 

does  strike,  despite  precautions.  Most  families  can’t  afford  forget  light  reading  matter,  stationery  and  pen,  and  a  radio, 

a  professional  nurse,  and  most  common  illnesses  don’t  re-  If  the  doctor  hasn’t  ruled  out  drinking  water,  keep  a  pitcher 

quire  one.  But  they  do  require  the  presence  of  a  gentle,  nearby.  Place  items  on  a  bedside  table,  a  chair,  or  an  orange 

responsible  person  to  act  as  a  home  nurse.  If  the  Virus  gets  crate.  (Also  gather  all  your  own  cciuipment  into  one  carton— 

you,  that  person  is  usually  Mom.  But  if  V^irus  gets  Mom,  thermometer,  tissues,  cotton,  alcohol,  medicines,  chart,  note- 

that  person  could  well  be  you!  book,  pencil,  etc.) 

Naturally  you’ll  call  the  doctor.  But  that’s  where  your 

responsibility  begins,  not  ends,  because  someone  must  help  The  patient’s  routine:  The  sick  ix*rson,  even  more  than  the 

carry  out  the  doc-tor’s  orders.  And  so  point  #  I  is  to  listen  up-and-about  one,  needs  freshening  in  the  morning.  If  she 

carefully  to  what  he  recommends,  to  write  down  his  advice,  cannot  get  to  the  bathroom  for  washing  up,  then  bring  in 

and  to  ask  questions  like  “What  do  you  mean  by  a  bland  a  washbowl,  toothpaste  and  mouthwash,  hairbrush,  and 

diet?  Are  there  any  symptoms  I  must  watch  for?”  mirror.  Offer  water  or  a  hot  drink  and  straighten  the  bed. 

No  one  expects  you  to  be  an  M.D.  or  a  R.N.— but  every-  A  short  while  after  breakfast,  record  the  patient’s  tempera- 

one  hopes  you  will  be  an  M.A.— Ministering  Angel.  For  there  ture  and  give  medicine  according  to  the  chx-tor’s  instnictions. 

is  nothing  more  necessary  or  welcome  to  a  sick  person  than  Offer  some  mid-moming  nourishment;  see  that  the  patient 

the  comforts  and  niceties  which  an  “angelic”  nurse  offers.  gets  a  nap  or  rest  period.  The  afternoon  routine  follows 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  will  help  earn  you  your  in  the  same  way,  with  a  bit  of  diversion,  and  a  short  visiting 

M.A.  degree.  hour. 

In  serving  food,  make  every  effort  to  prepare  an  attractive 
The  patient’s  room:  Cleanliness  is  essential.  That  means  tray.  Don’t  let  your  patient  get  too  hungry  as  that  increases 

keeping  the  patient  and  her  bed  free  from  perspiration,  hold-  discomfort  and  weakness.  Stick  to  the  doctor’s  diet,  and  if 

ing  dust  down  (with  a  vacuum  or  an  oiled  mop),  and  re-  there  is  none,  stick  to  a  nutritious  diet,  low  in  seasonings 

moving  soiled  articles  quickly.  The  room  should  be  quiet,  and  sauces.  Make  food  look  appetizing,  and  try  to  cheer  the 

and  that  means  w'thout  small  noises,  too,  such  as  rattling  patient  with  a  fresh  flower  or  some  other  special  favor, 

windowshades.  Protect  your  patient  against  drafts  and  glar-  Preparing  the  patient  for  a  restful  night  is  very  important, 

ing  lights,  and  try  to  maintain  an  even,  comfortable  tempera-  A  back  rub  is  relaxing,  as  are  straightening  sheets  and  fluffing 

ture  in  the  room.  Air  the  room  daily,  taking  care  not  to  up  pillows.  Give  your  patient  a  flashlight  if  she  can’t  reach 

chill  the  patient.  Keep  gas  or  oil  stoves  out  of  the  sickroom,  the  light  switch,  also  fresh  drinking  water;  adjust  the  win- 

as  they  use  up  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  Very  important  is  to  dows  for  just  enough  air.  Remove  flowers  from  the  room 

make  sure  the  sheets  are  smooth,  covers  tucked  in  so  they  and  make  sure  there  are  enough  blankets.  Laistly,  ask  your 

won’t  slip  off,  blankets  sufficient.  patient  if  she’s  comfortable. 

There  is  no  doubt  she  will  be— and 
that  she’ll  think  you’re  an  angel.  And 
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TEEN  COOKS 


BY  MARY  ALDEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


Won’t  you  plooso  holp  Uf  by  sending  your  rocipo  requests  and  answering  the  other  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Every  month  we’ll  present  brand  new  dishes  created 
specially  to  meet  the  requests  of  Home  Economics  students  and  select  letters  to  publish.* 


WASHINGTON’S  CHERRY  LOGS  Makes  18  candy  logs 


Heat  puffed  wheat  in  shallow  pan  in  moderate  oven  (350°F.) 
10  minutes.  Pour  into  large  greaaed  bowl;  add  cherries.  Melt 
butter  and  marshmallows  over  low  heat  (may  use  double 
boiler) ;  stir  until  smooth.  Pour  over  puffed  wheat  and  cherries; 
stir  until  evenly  coated.  With  lightly  greaaed  hands,  form  into 
18  logs. 

For  frosting,  melt  one  6-oz.  pkg.  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
over  very  low  heat  (may  use  double  boiler).  Stir  in  1  table¬ 
spoon  butter  or  margarine  and  2  tablespoons  milk.  Frost  top 
of  each  candy  log. 

PINEAPPLE  REFRIGERATOR  DESSERT  ^^^^rvfnS 

1  Vi  csss  Qsaktr  sr  Mother's  Oats  Vi  cap  battar  ar  aurgarbia,  soft 
(aalcfc  or  oM  (ashionad,  Oso  1  lb.  4-ai.  can  crashad 

aacookad)  plaoassla,  drabiad 

1  cap  brosrn  sagar  1  cap  srhippkig  crsam,  sthippad 

Vi  taaspaen  ult  Vi  cap  choppad  satmaats 

Place  oats,  sugar,  salt  and  butter  in  7zll-inch  pan  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  10  minutes.  Remove  from  oven;  stir  to  moisten 
all  ingredients;  cool.  Pat  all  but  1  cup  crumb  mixture  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  7zll-inch  pan.  Next  spread  pineapple  over  oats  mix¬ 
ture.  Sprinkle  Vi  cup  crumb  mixture  over  pineapple.  Com¬ 
bine  whipped  cream  and  nutmeats;  spread  on  top;  sprinkle 
remaining  crumbs  over  top.  Chill  several  hours  before  serving. 


APRICOT  DATE  IREAD  Makes  l  loaf 

I  pkg.  Asst  Joniima  Data  Droad  1  agg,  anbaatos 

Easy  Mil  .  Vi  cap  aiHk 

Vi  cap  choppad,  caakad  aprkat  halvas 

Put  apricots,  egg  and  milk  into  bag  of  mix.  Squeese  upper  part 
of  bag  to  force  air  out.  Close  top  of  bag  by  holding  tightly 
between  thumb  and  index  finger.  With  bag  resting  on  table, 
mix  by  working  bag  vigorously  with  fingers.  (Mix  about  40 
seconds  or  until  egg  is  completely  blended.) 

Squeeze  bag  to  empty  batter  into  aluminum  foU  pan.  (Do 
not  grease  pan.)  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375*’F.)  about  45 
minutes.  Open  comer  folds  of  pan  and  cool  thoroughly. 


7y\jzj2t  thu  urkxx  hdljfuidi  olaxnxui  thid  morutk^  tMjimji 


Judy  Gnibus 
Lucerne  Mines,  Penn. 

My  main  interest  is  to  become 
a  nurse.  I  feel  that  by  doing 
this  I  will  make  a  better 
mother.  The  teens  in  my  town 
love  pizza — they  just  about  go 
wild  over  it!  I  would  like  a 
recipe  for  a  new  and  different 
candy. 


Linda  Grunioh 
Effingham,  III. 

Playing  the  clarinet  and  danc¬ 
ing  are  my  main  interests.  I 
think  the  favorite  food  among 
teens  here  is  hamburgers.  I 
would  like  a  recipe  for  a  light 
snack  to  eat  while  watching 
TV — one  that  is  quick  and 
easy  to  prepare. 


Send  your  name,  school,  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 
with  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

What  is  your  ambition? 

What  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Alden? 

Who  in  history  would  you  like  to  have  known? 

Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Box  3361,  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Chicago,  III. 


♦  j  1  You’ll  rscsivs  $5  if  your  letter 

^'iAAXXjQ/VXX^  ~  is  published  on  this  poge.  And 
every  girl  who  writes  us  and  gives  us  the  following  in¬ 
formation  will  receive  our  new  teenage  cookbook.  If 
your  letter  is  published,  we’ll  not  only  send  you  five 
dollars,  but  we’ll  send  your  teacher  a  beautiful  wood 
and  brass  candelabra  for  your  classroom.  It  makes  a 
smart,  attractive  centerpiece. 
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vie; .  .on  Location 
with  ^^Romanoff  and  Juliet 


Lights!  Camera!  Action!  The  tiny,  picturesque, 
800-year-oltl,  walled  city  of  Todi,  Italy,  is  where 
most  of  the  exterior  scenes  of  “Romanoff  and  Juliet” 
were  filmed.  The  rest  of  the  movie  was  shot  at  Cine- 
citta  Studios  in  Rome. 

The  original  Broadway  hit  play  was  written  by 
Peter  Ustinov,  who  also  stars  in  the  movie  version. 
In  fact,  he  has  four  roles— he’s  producer,  director, 
scenarist,  and  star.  In  the  film,  he’s  a  European  gen¬ 
eral  who  goes  to  war  against  political  parties,  the 
military,  and  even  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  arid  Juliet. 
He  believes  that  his  two  weapons,  love  and  laughter, 
are  more  powerful  than  any  bomb.  Indeed,  to  him 
they  spell  the  kind  of  happiness  that  politics  can 
never  nurture.  The  story  revolves  about  this  theme. 
“Romanoff”  is  satire  at  its  zaniest. 

In  the  cast,  besides  Sandra  Dee  and  John  Gavin 
as  the  young  lovers  of  the  title  roles,  are  Akim  Tami- 
roff  and  Tamara  Shayne  as  Romanoff’s  parents,  and 
John  Phillips  and  Alix  Talton  as  the  parents  of  Juliet. 
Marfa,  Romanoff’s  rejected  sweetheart,  is  Suzanne 
Cloutier,  and  Freddie,  who  shares  a  similar  fate  in 
losing  his  beloved  Juliet,  is  Rik  Von  Nutter. 


In  the  satirical  comedy-romance,  John  Gavin  plays  Romanoff 
to  Sandra  Dee's  Juliet.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Russian  Am¬ 
bassador,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  United 
States  Ambassador,  almost  causing  an  international  incident. 


A  Universal-International  Release 


Sandra  Dee  arrives  in  Rome  for  the  filming  of  "Romanoff  and 
Juliet,"  is  greeted  by  bearded  Peter  Ustinov— producer,  di¬ 
rector,  scenarist,  and  star  of  the  movie  based  on  his  hit  play. 


In  Todi,  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  of  an  old  palace,  Ustinov, 
dressed  in  a  whimsical  tennis  costume  for  a  scene  he'll  play 
later,  discusses  camera  action  with  Sandra  and  John  Gavin. 
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Above,  Juliet  (Sandra  Dee)  is  dressed  in  the  beautiful 
satin  gown  and  elaborate  headdress  that  she  will 
be  wearing  in  the  much-discussed  wedding  scene. 


The  shooting  of  a  movie  has  as  much  glamour  and  appeal  for  city.  Crowds  hover  around  the  set;  the  camera  crew  is  on 

the  curious  in  Italy  as  it  would  have  in  any  United  States  the  left.  Director  Ustinov  cues  Sandra,  elegantly  gowned. 


Left,  the  stars  enjoy  a  fancy  luncheon 
break  on  the  terrace  of  a  sumptuous  villa. 
Left  to  right,  Rik  von  Nutter,  Sandra,  a 
waiter,  Peter,  the  host,  and  John  Gavin. 


Left,  the  cameras  close  in  on  Sandra  and  John.  He 
must  watch  the  Russian  accent  with  which  he  seasons 
and  makes  realistic  his  exacting  role  in  the  film. 
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Best  Foot  Forward 

Good  grooming  is  a  “top-to-toe”  business,  but  too  often 
the  delight  produced  by  a  girl’s  sleek  hair-do  turns  into 
dismay  with  one  glance  at  the  same  girl’s  slipping  stockings 
and  scuffed  shoes.  What  with  skirts  inching  higher  and 
higher  in  the  past  few  seasons,  your  legs  call  for  encase¬ 
ment  in  perfect-fit  nylons  with  “nary”  a  smudge,  wrinkle 
or  run.  Your  feet  demand  fitting  in  shoes  that  might  pass 
the  strictest  of  Army  “spit  ’n’  polish”  inspections.  Here’s  how 
to  keep  foot  and  legwear  in  meet-the-public  condition. 

•  Fragile.  Handle  with  Care.  Always  wash  stockings 
after  each  wearing.  Otherwise  dirt  will  collect  in  delicate 
fibers  and  become  difficult  to  remove  without  snagging  the 
hose.  Both  dress  sheers  and  heavier  go-to-school  hose  need 
gentle  squeezing  and  swishing  in  mild  lukew’arm  suds,  plus 
a  thorough  rinsing  in  clear  water.  For  speedy  drying,  roll 
hose  in  a  Turkish  towel,  then  hang  them  in  a  warm,  dry' 
place,  away  from  sun  or  heat. 

Be  particular  about  the  drying  place  you  choose  for  your 
nylons.  A  single  rough  spot  on  a  wooden  clothes  rack  can 
ruin  a  stocking. 

The  way  you  put  on  your  stockings  will  either  lengthen 
or  shorten  their  life  span.  Hose  should  be  rolled  down  be¬ 
fore  they  touch  your  foot,  then  smoothed  on  from  toe  to 
heel  and  unrolled  carefully  over  your  leg.  Stockings  should 
not  be  attached  to  the  garter  below  the  heavier  dark  p)ortion 
at  the  top  (the  welt),  which  is  reinforced  to  take  garter 
pull. 

•  Snagging  a  Snag.  It’s  often  possible  to  stop  a  snag 
from  becoming  a  run  by  swabbing  colorless  nail  polish  on 
the  trouble  spot.  Sometimes  stockings  so  doctored  in  time 
can  still  be  worn,  if  the  treated  area  is  above  the  hem-line. 
Always  buy  three  or  more  pairs  of  the  same  shade  so  that  a 
run  in  one  stocking  doesn’t  spell  the  doom  of  a  pair. 

Snags  and  runs  may  occur  for  seemingly  no  reason.  On 
investigation,  the  culprit  often  turns  out  to  be  a  rough  place 
in  the  inside  of  your  shoe.  Checking  shoe  linings  periodi¬ 
cally  is  as  much  a  part  of  good  shoe  grooming  as  keeping 
an  eagle  eye  on  shoe  heels  and  soles  and  having  them  re¬ 
paired  at  the  first  signs  of  a  run-down  condition. 

Shoe  trees  are  a  shoe  care  “must.”  These  shoe  savers 
literally  add  months  of  life  to  shoes  which  otherwise  would 
become  cracked  and  hopelessly  out  of  shape.  Another  shoe 
saver  is  a  shoe  bag  or  rack  which  helps  shoes  retain  shine 
by  protecting  them  from  floor  dust. 

•  Shoe  Shine  Schedule.  Shoe  care  begins  even  before 
you  wear  that  new  pair  for  the  first  time.  To  preserve  the 


Steps  in  putting  on  a  delicate  nylon 


Longer  wear  with  home  care  and  shop  repair 


life  and  beauty  of  leather  shoes,  clean  them  first  with  saddle 
soap.  Shoes  can  be  “soaped”  again  about  once  a  month  to 
supplement  weekly  polishing.  Daily  care  calls  for  brushing 
off  dirt  each  time  the  shoes  are  worn,  and  for  at  least 
a  weekly  polishing.  Shoe  polish  should  be  applied  lightly  and 
let  dry.  Then  shoes  should  be  rubbed  to  a  high  shine  with 
a  soft  cloth. 

A  sloshy  end  of  the  winter  often  means  wet  shoes.  To 
help  your  footwear  withstand  dampness  damage,  stuff  wet 
shoes  with  tissue  paper  to  absorb  moisture.  Place  them  on 
newspaper  to  aid  sole  dry  ing  and  let  them  dry  completely 
before  wearing  them  again.  Heat  dries  out  leather,  so  keep 
shoes  in  a  cool  place  when  drying  them. 

No  shoe  can  weather  a  mud-puddle  spell  without  the 
proper  protection.  Boots  have  become  almost  as  much  a 
fashion  item  as  shoes,  and  are  sold  in  a  variety  of  colors 
and  heel  heights,  with  a  wide  selection  of  attractive  trim¬ 
mings.  Rubber  boots  take  kindly  to  soap-and-water  clean¬ 
ing,  and  deserv'e  a  good  sudsing  periodically. 

•  Rough  Wear— Tender  Care.  Campus  boots  and  country 
walkers,  the  shoes  in  your  wardrobe  that  take  the  hardest 
wear,  need  frequent  cleaning.  Wash  leather  footwear  in 
this  category  with  saddle  soap  and  a  small  sponge,  and 
just  a  bit  of  water.  Rub  briskly  until  dry,  then  apply  a  light 
coat  of  wax  paste  and  buff.  Finish  with  a  neutral  shoe 
cream  for  high  lustre.  Many  of  the  newest  dress  shoes 
you’ll  be  wearing  this  spring,  both  leather  and  patent 
leather,  can  be  cleaned  with  a  swish  of  a  soapy  sponge. 
If  you  prefer  a  high  polish,  a  coat  of  neutral  polish  can 
then  be  applied  after  the  shoe  has  dried.  The  shoe  sales¬ 
man  is  the  best  authority  on  the  type  of  cleaning  care  your 
purchase  needs. 

Suede  shoes  need  gentle  care,  which  means  a  light 
brushing  to  remove  dust  and  dirt.  If  the  suede  has  been 
bruised,  raise  the  surface  with  an  emery  board,  then  clean 
with  a  small  amount  of  dry-cleaning  fluid.  A  touch  of  dry- 
cleaning  fluid  will  also  remove  grease  spots  or  tar  on  leather 
shoes. 

Fabric  shoes  can  be  cleaned  with  the  same  product  you 
use  to  remove  stains  from  garments,  while  canvas  shoes  can 
be  washed  with  mild  soap  and  water,  rinsed  with  cool  water 
and  stuffed  with  tissue  to  dry.  Often,  rubber-soled  sports 
or  at-home  shoes  can  be  tossed  right  into  the  washing 
machine. 

Switching  shoes  saves  shoes.  While  the  key  to  good  shoe 
wear  is  largely  good  shoe  care,  made  easy  by  the  many 
cleaning  and  protecting  products  on  the  market  today, 
changing  shoes  daily  is  another  shoe  preservative.  Two  pairs 
worn  alternately  will  far  outlast  two  pairs  when  each  is 
worn  for  a  longer  period.  Make  it  a  daily  habit  to  change 
from  school  shoes  to  sports  or  lounging  slippers  when  you 
arrive  home. 
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Just  you  two ...  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  future 
you  will  spend  with  each  other.  .And  wisely  you  chose 
a  brilliant  Keepsake  Diamond  Ring  .  .  .  which  for  seven 
decades  has  symbolired  the  “foreverness"  that  lovers 
feel  for  each  other.  Here’s  why. 

Only  a  perfect  diamond  can  reflect  full  bril¬ 
liance  and  beauty.  This  is  a  rare  gem  of  flaw¬ 
less  clarity,  fine  gem  color  and  meticulous 
modern  cut . . .  found  always  in  the  center 
V  diamond  of  every  Keepsake  engagement  ring. 

^  The  Keepsake  Certificate,  signed  by  your 

jeweler,  gives  written  proof  of  perfect  quality. 
It  also  gives  protection  against  loss  of  dia- 
V  monds,  plus  trade-in  privik-ge  toward  a  larger 

'  ^  Keepsake  Diamond  Ring. 

^  ''  Caution:  Only  an  authewiaed  Keepsake 

Jeweler  (listed  in  the  yellow  pages)  can  offer 
'  you  the  guaranteed  protection  of  Keepsake 

Diamond  Rings.  Choose  from  many  lovely 
Keepsake  styles,  each  with  the  name  "Keep- 
sake"  in  the  ring  and  on  the  tag. 


KEEPSAKE  DIAMOND  KIN6S.  SYRACUSE  1.  N.  V.  Sc  2-M 

PIWM  M«d  fww  l*-P9.  booklet  o«  plomiitq  •■i4090<no*H  ood  ooddiity. 
•itli  odvico  o«  ooddinq  ottiro.  otc.:  ood  booklet  oe  rie«  Miectiee. 
Alto  Inclede  neme  ol  neereti  Keepieke  Jeweler  end  otter  it  beeutitel 
"Inde't  Keepteke  look"  (tS  reive  lor  tISO).  I  endow  lOc. 


Rinas  from  loft  to  HgM;  ROLLINS  IRK.  Wsddino  Ring  ISO.-WAYTON  Ring  $490.  Also  200  to  I 
2250.  Wodding  Ring  20J0r-CO|tfFHIAN  Ring  $300.  Wedding  lUng  I2S.-K^NAN  Ring  $150.  j  Addre... 
Wedding  Ring  75.  All  rfnM  ovdiiable  in  yellow  or  white  gold.  9rice$  include  Federal  tax.  Rings  • 
enlarged  to  snow  detaik.  ®Trade-Mark  registered.  | 

H.  POND..  INC.,  PRODUCERS  OF  KEEPSAKE  AND  STARFIRE  DIAMOND  RINOS  | 


THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 

A  mild,  gentle  shampoo  may  be  used  as  often  as  desired  to  help 
keep  hair  looking  its  best.  A  Breck  Shampoo  cleans  thoroughly, 
leaving  the  hair  soft  and  easy  to  arrange.  One  Breck  Shampoo 
is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  Select  the  correct  Breck 
Shampoo  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  and  lustre  of  your  hair. 

New  packages  marked  tuith  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
■  Red  for  dry  hair  Yellow  for  oily  hair  B  Blue  for  normal  hair 

AV.MLAHLE  W  MKKKVER  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD  -  2}^oz.  39^  4  oz.  60^  8  oz.  Sl.OO  16  OZ.  SI. 75 

Cop%Tlghl  IBliO  by  John  H.  Brerk  Inr. 


breck 

SMAMFOO 


Jr.  Home  Economist*  in  Action 


Future  Bright  Part  Two 

OY  POPULAR  demand,  “Future  Bright,”  which  first  appeared 
in  our  September,  1960,  issue,  is  back  for  a  return  engagement. 

The  bright  stars  who  were  featured  there— among  them 

Nancy  Anne  Fleming,  who  became  Miss  America  and  postponed 

college-going  for  a  year— are  all  busy  studying  to  be  home  economists. 

Here  is  another  group  of  girls  who  have  chosen  the 
happy  home  economics  road  to  security  and  knowledge. 

Do  you  have  a  chance  to  follow  in  their  footsteps?  Why, 
naturally,  you  do.  Talk  it  over  with  your  home  economics 
teacher  or  vocational  guidance  counselor.  For  more 
college  cues  to  help  you  make  up  your  mind,  turn  to  page  38. 


Carol  Coates 
Dfrsigner 


As  a  child  it  fascinated  me  to 
make  jewelry  out  of  shells  and 
beads,  and  to  fashion  dolls’  clothes 
out  of  scraps.  My  first  “great  crea¬ 
tion”  was  a  crepe-paper  costume 
for  a  masquerade  party.  It  wasn’t 
until  my  first  year  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  in  Baker  Senior  High  School 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  that  I  learned  to 
use  a  pattern  as  well  as  to  correct 
bad  techniiiues. 

Later  on,  I  won  several  “Make 
It  Yourself  with  Wool”  contests. 
When  I  began  to  turn  down  week¬ 
end  dates  because  I  wanted  to  stay 
home  and  sew,  I  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  designer. 

I  won  the  Miss  Baker  County 
Pageant.  For  the  talent  competi¬ 
tion,  I  designed  my  costume  for  a 
combination  act  in  which  I  played 
the  piano  and  twirled  a  fire  baton. 
My  prize  was  a  $200  scholarship. 
I  have  a  tuition  scholarship  to  Ore¬ 
gon  State. 


Because  I  have  felt  that  home 
economics  is  the  career  for  which 
I  am  best  suited,  I  took  those 
courses  (at  Andrew  Jackson  High 
School,  Jacksonville,  Fla.)  which 
would  best  prepare  me  for  it.  Now, 
as  a  freshman  at  Florida  Southern 
College  in  Lakeland,  I  am  con¬ 
sidering  interior  dec'oration. 

The  most  exciting  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  was  when  I  came 
in  first  place  in  the  advanced  sew¬ 
ing  group  from  our  high  school. 
The  most  embarrassing  thing  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  when  I  was  caught 
in  a  fire  drill  while  changing 
clothes  in  sewing  classi 

My  talents  include  sewing  and 
playing  the  piano.  I  enjoy  tennis, 
swimming,  modeling.  I  earn  money 
by  working  part-time  in  the  X-ray 
department  of  a  hospital. 


Jurfi  Green 
Interior  Decorator 


Elinor  Browne 
Food* 


1 


When  my  mother  was  ill,  I  had  to  pitch 
in  with  the  cooking.  I  got  so  many  com¬ 
pliments  that  my  parents  suggested  that 
I  consider  a  home  economics  career.  With 
foods  as  my  major  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  I  will  have  opportunities  in  com¬ 
mercial  fields,  and  my  education  will  help 
me  take  care  of  my  own  family. 

I  am  not  sure  what  I  can  contribute 
to  home  economics,  but  the  profession  is 
so  dynamic  that  I  hope  to  add  something 
to  it.  I  am  aware  of  the  advances  in 
frozen  and  vitamin-enriched  foods;  the 
areas  open  for  research  in  nourishing 
space  travelers.  Though  these  things  once 
sounded  far-fetched,  today  they  are  reali¬ 
ties. 


Home  economics  isn’t  all  cook¬ 
ing  or  sewing.  For  one  of  the  goals 
of  my  F.H.A.  chapter  degree,  I 
started  family  devotions.  We  read 
a  Bible  story,  followed  by  a  thank- 
you  prayer  once  a  day.  It  has 
brought  our  family  closer  together. 

Our  world  will  never  outgrow 
the  need  for  people  who  have  been 
trained  in  home  economics.  People 
are  marrying  at  an  early  age  these 
days  and  most  of  them  go  out  on 
their  own  without  know-how.  If 
there  are  enough  trained  home 
economists  to  teadi  them,  they  will 
be  better  able  to  face  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  today’s  world. 

My  major  at  Michigan  State 
University  is  in  secondary  teach¬ 
ing.  As  a  teacher,  I  can  also  be 
an  F.H.A.  advisor.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  youth  groups  in  our 
country. 


Harriet  Smith 
Teacher 
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COOK’S 
TOUR 


Come  to  Wales — “f/i<»  little  land  behind  the  hills** 


WELSHMAN  David  Lloyd  George, 
one-time  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  often  called  his  country  “the  lit¬ 
tle  land  behind  the  hills.”  Actually,  Wales 
is  not  only  behind  the  hills— it’s  in  them! 
This  mountainous  land,  about  the  size 
of  New  Jersey,  is  located  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  It’s 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Kathleen  Ethelston-Jones,  a  15-year- 
old  school  girl,  lives  in  northeast  Wales. 
Her  last  name  is  a  combination  of 
“Jones,”  her  father’s  family  name,  and 
“Ethclston,”  her  mother’s  maiden  name. 
Putting  the  two  together  is  a  Welsh  cus¬ 
tom. 

Kathleen  has  read  all  the  stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  who,  according  to  legend, 
lived  in  Wales.  And,  like  many  of  her 
countrymen,  Kathleen  loves  to  sing  such 
world-famous  songs  as  “Ar  Utj  y  Nos” 
(“.\11  Through  the  Night”)  and  “Rhy- 
felpyrch  Gwyr  Uarlcch”  (“Men  of  Har¬ 
lech”).  Although  most  Welshmen  speak 
English,  they  still  use  the  ancient  Welsh 
language  in  song  and  story. 

In  order  to  attend  the  Grove  Park 
School  for  Girls  in  Wrexham,  where 
she’s  a  sophomore,  Kathlt'cn  had  to  pass 
an  entrance  e.xamination.  Girls  who  don’t 
pass  exams  attend  vocational  schools  to 
learn  a  trade.  Kathleen  plans  to  go  to 
college  some  day  to  prepare  for  a  mathe¬ 
matics  teaching  career.  Glasses  at  Grove 


I  British  Information  Berrlees 


All  of  these  Welsh  ladies  are  dressed 
in  the  traditional  national  costume. 


Park  School  meet  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m., 
five  days  a  week.  After  school,  the  girls 
play  or  have  gv  m  for  an  hour  or  so  be¬ 
fore  going  home. 

Home  for  Kathleen  is  a  very  old  two- 
story  stone  house  on  the  main  street  of 
the  village  of  Bangor-on-Dee.  The  fam- 
ily  lives  on  the  second  floor,  and  Kath¬ 
leen’s  father  runs  a  general  store  and 
restaurant  on  the  street  floor.  Often, 
after  she  finishes  her  homework,  Kath¬ 
leen  helps  out  as  clerk  or  waitress. 

In  Wales,  as  in  most  of  Britain,  the 
best  meals  of  the  day  are  breakfast  and 
tea.  Kathleen  starts  each  day  with  hot 
cereal,  broiled  ham  or  bacon,  and  a 
giant-sized  glass  of  milk.  She  lunches 
lightly  at  school  to  save  room  for  tea,  a 
British  ritual  that  takes  place  about  four 
o’clock  each  afternoon.  At  tea,  everyone 
eats  delicious  cakes,  sandwiches,  and 
scones  or  biscuits  spread  thickly  with 
jam.  The  beverage,  naturally,  is  tea. 
Dinner,  served  rather  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  is  a  meal  of  fish  or  meat,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  usually  a  very  sweet  pudding- 
cake  dessert.  Here  is  a  recipe  for  one 
Kathleen  likes. 

Queen  of  Puddings 

1  cup  fine  bread  crumbs 

2  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
^4  cup  sugar 

3  eggs,  separated 

Vi  cup  raspberry  jam 

Soak  crumbs  in  milk  5  minutes,  or  until 
thickened.  Cream  butter,  stir  in  K  cup  of 
sugar  and  add  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  Stir 
this  mixture  into  soaked  crumbs.  Turn  into 
a  buttered  casserole.  Place  casserole  in  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
350°  F.  for  one  hour,  or  until  knife  comes 
out  clean  when  inserted  in  center  of  pud¬ 
ding.  Spread  raspberry  jam  over  top.  Make 
a  meringue  of  egg  whites  and  remaining 
sugar  by  beating  the  egg  whites  until  frothy 
and  gradually  adding  the  sugar,  beating 
until  the  egg  whites  are  stiff  and  shiny. 
Pile  meringue  over  raspberry  jam  and  bake 
in  oven  325°  F.  until  delicately  browned. 

Kathleen’s  favorite  in-between-meals 
snack  is  fish-and-chips— as  popular  in 
Britain  as  the  hot  dog  is  in  the  United 
States. 


Carry  in  your  purse  a  small,  deco¬ 
rated  plastic  or  cardlx)ard  box  filled 
with  safety  pins,  needles,  thread.  You 
never  know  when  something  might  tear 
or  a  hem  come  unsewn. 

—Marikay  lliltihrand,  Portland,  Ore. 

When  washing  your  hairbrush,  add  a 
small  amount  of  scent  to  the  rinse  water. 
It  will  keep  your  brush  smelling  pleas¬ 
ant  for  days. 

—Susan  Konewko,  Jefferson,  Mass. 

When  removing  buttons  from  gar¬ 
ments  to  be  discarded,  slide  them  onto 
a  big  safety  pin.  Then  the  whole  set  of 
buttons  will  be  on  hand  when  needed. 

—Velma  Taber,  Wichita,  Kan. 

In  hemmir^g  store-bought  skirts  or 
dresses,  unravel  the  thread  and  wind  it 
on  an  empty  spool.  When  you  re-hem 
the  garment,  you’ll  have  the  matching 
thread.  —Delilah  Church,  Roanoke,  Va. 

To  dice  marshmallows,  use  kitchen 
scissors  and  dip  them  occasionally  in 
hot  water.  The  marshmallows  will  cut 
easily  and  won’t  stick  to  the  blade. 

—Marsha  Zack,  Mattapan,  Mass. 

If  you  have  trouble  keeping  your 
school  books  or  cook  books  open  to  the 
right  page,  use  rubber  bands.  Put  a  rub¬ 
ber  band  on  each  half  of  the  open  page 
to  hold  the  pages  down  firmly. 

—Virginia  Mauch,  New  Rockford,  N.  D. 

Shellac  games  made  of  cardboard  to 
make  them  last  longer. 

—Janice  Benner,  Fountain  City,  Ind. 

Enamel  a  small  metal  container  in  a 
gay  color  and  decorate  it  with  a  few 
tiny  decals.  With  a  hammer  and  nail, 
punch  several  holes  in  both  sides  of  the 
box.  Fill  it  with  moth  crystals  and  keep 
it  in  your  sw’eater  drawer. 

—Carole  P.  Lewis,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cot  any  bright  ideas?  Co-ed  will  pay 
S1>00  for  every  homemaking  hint  used 
in  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn't  com¬ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How’’  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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A  FEW  YEARS  FROM  NOW,  your 
students  will  be  cooking  for  families  of 
their  own;  most  will  be  cooking  with  Gasi* 


Show  them  how  on  modern  automatic  Gas  ranges 
that  have  won  the  Gold  Star  award! 


a;*; 


New  “Keep- Warm”  control  (140- 
200°)  is  useful,  versatile;  opens  up 
new  pre-cookinft  methods.  Arui,  bt- 
(aust  it's  Gas,  it's  truly  accurate. 


“Every  inch  is  a  cinch  to  clean” — 
helps  you  teach  proper  working 
methods,  keeps  your  class  ranges 
new-looking  far  longer. 


Students  and  teachers  bath  love 
the  famous  Gas  “Burner-with-a- 
Brain”**  that  makes  every  pan 
automatic,  at  no  extra  cost! 


Even  beginners  get  beautiful  brown 
results,  with  Gas — and  broiler  door 
stays  shut,  so  class  and  classroom  stay 
cool.  A  boon  to  everyone ! 


They  will 

Live  modern 
with  A 


*  Right  now,  almost  all  new  homes  are  being  heated  with  Gas  .  .  .  and  the 
cooking  choice  generally  follows  the  same  pattern.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  women  choose  to  cook  with  Gas. 

*A.G.A.  Mark  O  Am.  Gas  Assoc.,  Inc.  AMERICAN  OAS  ASSOCIATION 


Rotisseries  and  meat  thermometers 
familiarize  students  with  new  ways 
to  cook  meats  right  with  Gas — auto¬ 
matically/  No  waste,  no  worry. 


Ranges  built  to  Gold  Star  standards 
are  as  important  in  the  classroom 
as  the  home — for  top  quality,  top 
efficiency  and  top  value- f err -your -dollar! 
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You  feel  cool,  clean,  fresh. 
Tampax  never  betrays  you. 


Odor  can't  form.  Disposal  is  easy. 
Insertion,  too. 


_MJ 

Tampax  is  completely  comfort¬ 
able.  No  belts,  pins,  pads. 


baths . . .  or  for  swimming. 


More  poise,  more  freedom. 
Millions  of  girls  use  Tampax. 


Tampax*  internal  sanitary  protection 
comes  in  3  absorbencies  {Regular, 
Super,  Junior),  wherever  such  prod¬ 
ucts  are  sold.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Massachusetts. 


I  “Boauty  Box'’  18  planned  lo  help  make 
;  you  the  kind  of  person  who  presents  an 
j  attractive  appearance  to  others.  If  you 
I  have  ideas  you'd  like  to  share  writh  others 
,  throuith  this  rolunin^— or  special  ques- 
'  tiuns  about  your  appearance  that  you'd 
like  to  ask  —  write;  f^arol  Ray,  Co-ed 
j  Maitazine,  33  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
I  36,  N.  Y.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  mail. 

j  Q.  Dark  hair  us  heginninp,  to  .show  on 
my  upper  lip  and  arms.  Is  there  any 
way  I  can  keep  it  from  being  too  notice¬ 
able? 

A.  Superfluou-s  dark  hair  can  be  light¬ 
ened  to  a  practically  invisible  blond  by 
applying  a  mixture  of  2  oz.  of  bleaching 
peroxide,  a  teaspoon  of  10%  ammonia 
water,  and  enough  very  mild  soap  flakes 
to  make  a  paste.  Only  your  druggist  can 
make  the  10%  ammonia  water  for  you, 
and  it’s  a  good  idea  to  tell  him  just  what 
you  want  it  for.  First,  apply  the  paste 
to  «  small  area,  leaving  it  on  for  5-10 
minutes  and  washing  it  off  with  warm 
w'ater.  Wait  a  few  hours,  and  if  no  red¬ 
ness  or  irritation  develops,  prepare  a 
new  solution  and  apply  to  the  hair  you 
want  bleached.  After  rinsing,  apply  a 
soothing  cream.  Repeat  the  procedure 
when  the  hair  darkens  again. 

Beware  of  using  a  razor  or  a  depila¬ 
tory  on  the  sensitive  skin  of  your  face. 
Either  practice  is  almost  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unattractive  stubble. 

Q.  Will  any  special  food  give  pretty 
color  to  your  face? 

A.  A  bright,  glowing  skin  is  partly 
the  result  of  eating  protein  f(x>ds,  like 
meat,  fish,  fowl,  and  cottage  cheese,  as 
well  as  milk,  eggs,  yellow  and  leafy 
green  vegetables,  and  citrus  fruits.  But 
it’s  also  the  resvdt  of  an  8-10  homs  of 
sleep  nightly,  daily  outdoor  exercise  (a 
“must”  for  a  healthy  glow),  plenty  of 
soap  and  water,  and  6-8  glasses  of  water 
a  day. 

(1.  Jlotv  does  a  tall  girl  manage  to 
look  tiny,  dainty  and  petite? 

A.  Why  try?  Leave  the  dainty  look  to 
those  whose  stature  calls  for  it.  Doubt¬ 
less,  your  shorter  sisters  envy  your  abil¬ 
ity  to  wear  big,  bold  patterns,  fashion¬ 
ably  large  hats,  chunks  of  jewelry,  ropes 
and  ropes  of  beads,  wide  wide  belts. 


and  some  of  the  most  stylish  items  in 
the  fashion  world.  A  tall  teen  can  carry 
these  articles  gracefully  while  they 
would  only  look  outlandish  on  a  tiny 
teen.  Though  the  dainty  look  is  endear¬ 
ing,  the  dashing  look  is  exciting! 

My  legs  have  to  be  shaved  often, 
and  the  shaving  always  leaves  red  dots. 
How  can  I  make  my  legs  look  and  feel 
better? 

A.  Have  you  been  using  some  sort  of 
lather  on  your  legs  to  prepare  them  for 
shaving,  either  thick  soap  suds  or  one 
of  the  new  creams  or  foams  made  espe¬ 
cially  for  shaving  legs?  To  guard  against 
redness  and  chapping,  always  pat  (never 
rub)  legs  dry,  and  generously  apply  a 
body  or  hand  lotion  after  shaving.  If 
your  legs  still  prove  super-sensitive,  you 
might  try  using  an  electric  shaver. 

().  How  can  I  control  the  excessive 
oil  on  my  skin? 

A.  Oily  skin  is  the  bane  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  teens  who.se  oil  glands 
are  working  overtime.  Usually,  these 
glands  calm  down  once  the  teen  years 
are  over,  but  they  are  a  nuisance  mean¬ 
while,  A  three-times-a-day  washing  with 
a  mild,  non-oily  soap  (medicated  soaps 
are  good),  frequent  applications  of  an 
oily  skin  lotion,  astringent  or  witch 
hazel,  the  use  of  make-up  specially 
made  for  oily  skins  will  help  reduce  that 
shine.  And  rememlx-r  that  school  lunch 
periods,  or  even  those  four  minutes  be¬ 
tween  classes  are  the  perfect  times  to 
give  your  face  a  sudsing. 

Q.  My  hair  takes  on  an  unattractive 
odor  only  a  few  days  after  washing. 
How  can  I  keep  it  smelling  pleasant 
longer? 

A.  The  most  effective  cure  for  un¬ 
pleasant  hair  odors  is  frequent  and 
thorough  shampooing.  Buy  small  bottles 
of  various  shampoos  until  you  find  the 
brand  or  brands  best  suited  to  your  hair. 
Twice-a-week  cleaning  of  all  combs  and 
brushes  with  a  washbowl  mixture  of 
mild  soap  suds,  lukewarm  water,  and  a 
small  amount  of  household  ammonia 
will  help  ensure  clean-smelling  locks,  as 
will  frequent  washings  of  head  scarfs. 
Change  your  pillow  case  as  often  as  you 
shampoo  your  tres.ses  to  prevent  trans¬ 
mission  of  odors  to  freshly  washed  hair. 


Any  six*  pn«fo 
2*/ix3Vi  inch  photos  on  silk 
finish  popor.  Monoy  back 

?luaranloa.  *0  for  $3.00,  100 
or  $3.00. 
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Advice  on 

\  SKIIM  Bl-elVIlSHeS 

\  from 


Clearasil  Personality  of  the  Month 


SUSAN  REDIC,  Soph.,  Peters  Township  High  School,  McMurray,  Pa. 


tyCAe/i'i 


Skin  Specialists  Explain  How  Clearasil  Medication  . . . 


Susan  is  the  outdoor  type.  Tennis 
and  figure  skating  are  her  favorite 
sports.  She’s  also  a  good  student  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  girls  in  her 
class.  Susan’s  problem  with  skin 
blemishes  was  more  serious  than 
most  girls’. 

Read  what  Susan  did: 

“When  /  first  had  pimples,  I 
scrubbed  and  scrubbed  and  used 
special  skin  creams,  but  it  just 
wasn't  enough.  Then  a  doctor 
suggested  Clearasil.  Right  away 
my  skin  began  to  improve  and 
now  my  complexion 
is  clear  again!’’ 

^uJuvn  (Rjidbc 

RD#!.  Box  84 
Venetia,  Pa. 


PHOTCX5RAPHS  BY  TERRACE  ARCADE  STUDIO,  PITTSBURGH.  PA 


GETS  INSIDE  PIMPLES  TO  CLEAR  THEM  FAST! 


A  pimple  is  a  clogged,  inflamed  pore.  The 
real  trouble  is  inside.  That  is  why  Skin 
Specialists  agree  that  the  vital  medical  action 
you  need  is  the  Clearasil  action  which  brings 
the  medication  down  inside  pimples  .  .  . 
where  antiseptic  and  drying  actions  are 
needed  to  clear  them  fitst. 

How  Cloaratil  works  fast  to  clear  pimples 

0«t>  Insid*  Pimpl**— ‘Keratolytic’  action 
dissolves  and  opens  affected  pimple  cap  so 
clogged  pore  can  clear  quickly  .  .  .  and 
active  indications  can  get  inside. 

7,  Step*  tocferie.  Antiseptic  medication  pene¬ 
trates  to  any  lower  infection,  stops  growth 
of  bacteria.  Encourages  quick  growth  of 
healthy,  smooth  skin. 

3. 'Starve*'  Pimple*  — Oil-absorbing  action 
works  to  dry  up  pimples  fast,  remove  ex¬ 
cess  oil  that  can  dog  pores,  and  ‘feed’  pim¬ 
ples.  Helps  prevent  further  outbreak. 

Skin^olered  .  .  .  hides  pimples  while  it 
works,  CLEARASfL  ends  embarrassment  in¬ 


stantly  because  its  skin  color  hides  pimples 
while  its  three  medical  actions  work  fast  to 
clear  them  up. 

Floats  out  Blackheads.  CLEARASIL  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads,  so  they  ‘float’  out 
with  normal  WEishing. 

Proved  by  Skin  Specialists.  In  Skin  Speciid- 
ists’  tests  on  over  300  patients,  9  out  of 
every  10  cases  were  completely  cleared  up  or 
definitely  improved  while  using  clearasil. 
Guaranteed  to  work  for  you  or 
money  back.  In  Tube  69<  and  98<. 
Long-lasting  Lotion  squeeze-  I 

bottle  only  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax). 

At  all  drug  counters. 
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Qeansil 


SPECIAL  OFFER  NOW:  For2  weeks’ supply 
of  CLEARASIL,  send  name,  address  ana 
15<  to  Dept.  WT-2, 

Clearasil.  122  East  42  Street, 

New  York,  New  York. 


C—niattR 

Cm4  Hwnekmmf 


You,  too,  may  hove  had  skin 
problems  and  found  Clearasil 
helped  end  them.  When  you 
think  of  the  wonderful  relief 
that  effective  treatment  can 
bring,  you  may  want  to  help 
others.  You  can,  by  writing 
us  a  letter  about  your 
experience  with  Clearasil. 
Attach  a  recent  photograph 
of  yourself  (a  good  close-up 
snapshot  will  do).  You  may 
be  the  next  CLEARASIL 
PERSONALITY  of  the  MONTH 
Write:  Clearasil,  Dept.  PM, 
122  E.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Lorgasl-salling  because  it  reoHy  work* 


Answers  to  “Food  for  Thought” 
(p.  24) 

I-b.  This  breakfast  contributes  some 
food  from  each  of  the  essential  food 
groups:  milk,  meat,  fruit  and  vegetable, 
and  cereal.  The  other  two  menus  do 
not. 

11.  a-F.  Fruit  juice  does  not  have  the 
same  nutritive  value  as  milk;  it  is  not 
an  excellent  source  of  protein  and  cal¬ 
cium  and  therefore  will  not  take  the 
place  of  milk  as  a  body  building  food. 

h-F.  The  body  needs  nourishing  foods 
at  regular  intervals.  The  stomach  is 
empty  in  early  morning  and  a  good 
breakfast  is  very  important. 

c-F.  Citrus  fruits,  such  as  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  furnish  a  good  amount  of 
Vitamin  C.  Fruit  juices  such  as  pear 
nectar,  apple  and  prune  have  very 
small  amounts  of  Vitamin  C,  and  the 
s\Tup  from  canned  fruits  is  mainly 
sugar. 

d-F.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  all 
the  daily  recommended  nutrients  in  one 
or  even  two  meals  a  day.  One’s  capac¬ 
ity  for  eating  large  amounts  of  food  at 
any  one  time  is  limited  and  the  body 
needs  food  at  regular  interv’als. 

c-T.  Milk  is  an  excellent  source  of 
calcium  and  outranks  other  foods  in  this 


nutrient.  Part  or  all  of  this  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  skim  milk,  cheese  and  in 
cooked  foods. 

III.  a-Calcium.  Cheddar  cheese  is  a 
milk  product  which  is  a  good  source  of 
calcium. 

b-Orange.  The  orange  has  a  high 
V^itamin  C  content  and  foods  supplying 
Vitamin  C  are  needed  every  day.  Pears 
have  very  little  V^itamin  C. 

c-Fish.  Fish  has  the  same  quality 
protein  as  meat  and  may  be  substituted 
for  meat.  Spaghetti  is  mainly  carbo¬ 
hydrate  and  does  not  furnish  protein 
comparable  to  meat. 

d-Calories.  The  person  who  is  very 
active  will  need  more  total  calories 
which  will  be  supplied  by  all  of  the  es¬ 
sential  food  groups:  milk,  meat,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  cereals.  Extra  meat 
is  not  enough. 

e-lron.  Iron  is  an  essential  part  of 
hemoglobin,  which  in  turn  is  responsible 
for  the  oxygen-carr)'ing  ability  of  the 
blood.  Carrying  oxygen  to  the  body 
tissues  helps  in  utilizing  food  nutrients. 

/V.  a-3.  Whole  grain  and  enriched 
bread  and  cereals  contain  good  amounts 
of  the  B-Vitamins  and  some  minerals. 
Unenriched  white  bread  and  rolls  have 
lost  much  of  the  vitamin  and  mineral 
content  through  processing. 


b-1.  Fortified  margarine  contains 
Vitamin  A,  which  is  one  of  the  nutrients 
in  butter. 

c-2.  Without  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
daily  meals  it  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  amounts  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  daily  allowance  of  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

d-1.  Recent  research  has  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  high  school  and  college 
students  who  skipped  breakfast  were 
less  productive  in  the  late  hours  of  the 
morning. 


WATCH  FOR  IT  IN  CO-ED 
NEXT  MONTH 

A  Pajama  Party 
Crazy  Mixed-up  Print  Fashions 
Planning  a  Picture  Wall 
How  to  Have  Perfect  Posture 

COMING  UP! 

Flower  Shower 
Backyard  Barbecue 


Q. 


How  can 


Evaporated  Milk 
help  beginning  cooks? 


<kp<yidXSLd.  I 


If  you  have  a  reeipe  that’s  typical  of 
the  region  in  H'hirh  you  live,  send  it  to 
“Recipes  U.S.A.”  Editor,  Co-^,  33  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  recipe  source — Mom’s  memory,  a 
rook  book  (include  name,  author  and 
publisher  of  book),  or  whatever.  Co-ed 
will  pay  tl  for  every  recipe  used  in  this 
column,  but  will  consider  only  those 
recipes  which  are  traditional  in  your 
area. 

History-filled  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  famous  for  more  than 
being  the  site  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
and  the  birthplace  of  the  President-elect 
of  the  United  States. 

“My  city  is  known  as  ‘Bean  Town, 
U.  S.  A.,’”  writes  Co-ed  Barbara  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  submitted  these  traditional 
recipes  from  the  “home  of  the  bean.” 
Long  the  proud  production  of  many 
New  England  cooks.  Baked  Beans  and 
Brown  Bread  make  a  savory  supper  or 


weekend  lunch  for  hearty  appetites. 

Following  Barbara’s  two  recipes  is 
Co-ed’s  suggestion  (just  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds)  for  serving  that  perfect  bean  and 
brown  bread  accompaniment— frankfur¬ 
ters. 

Baked  Beans  (12-16  servings) 

1  quart  dried  pea  l>eans  or  navy  beans 
pound  salt  pork 

Yi  cup  molasses 

2  teaspoons  salt 
teaspoon  mustard 

Wash  and  pick  over  tlie  beans.  Cover 
the  l)eans  with  cold  water  and  soak  over¬ 
night  or  5-6  hours  in  hot  water.  (ax)k  in 
same  water  very  slowly  until  the  skins 
crack. 

Scald  the  salt  pork  by  dipping  it  into 
Ixnling  water.  Cut  off  one  slitx*  of  the  pork 
and  gash  the  remaining  meat  into  !i-inch 
slices,  cutting  just  to  the  rind.  Put  one  slice 
of  pork  in  the  bottom  of  the  bean  pot  or 
casserole  and  add  the  lieans.  Do  not  drain 
off  liquid. 

Mix  the  molasses,  mustard,  and  salt  to¬ 
gether  with  1  cup  of  boiling  water  and 
pour  into  the  bean  pot.  Place  the  pork  on 
top  of  the  beans  with  the  rind  exposed,  and 
add  Iroiling  water  to  cover  the  beans.  Cover 
the  bean  pot  and  bake  8  hours  in  a  slow 
oven  (250-300  degrees  F. ),  removing  the 
cover  the  last  hour  to  brown  the  pork  rind. 
.\dd  water  if  beans  dry  out  during  baking. 


Brown  Broad 

1  cup  molasses 
cups  milk 

1  cup  bread  or  whole  wheat  flour 

1  cup  rye  flour 

1  cup  com  meal 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
teaspoon  baking  soda 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Combine  milk  and  molasses.  Sift  the  dry 
ingredients  together,  then  mix  liquid  and 
dry  ingredients.  Pour  mixture  into  greased 
molds  2/3  full.  (Two  1-pound  coffee  cans 
may  be  used.)  Place  greased  covers  on 
molds  and  steam  2}i  to  3  hours. 

Frankfurter  Casserole  (serves  8-12) 

3  pounds  skinless  frankfurters 
2  onions,  chopped  fine 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 
2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
2  tablespoons  flour 
2  tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce 
2  teaspoons  paprika 

4  teaspoons  salt 

2  teaspoons  chili  powder 
teaspoon  pepper 
1  cup  tomato  catchup 
4  tablespoons  water 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees  F.  Pierce 
each  frankfurter  several  times  with  a  fork. 
Place  them  in  a  casserole.  Combine  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  and  pour  over  frank¬ 
furters.  Bake  for  1  hour  in  a  covered  cas¬ 
serole.  Serve  between  buns  or  en  casserole. 


Evaporated  Milk  helps  beginning  cooks  in  many  ways. 
Because  it  is  concentrated  whole  milk  it’s  easy  to  use  — 
right  from  the  container  it  blends  readily  with  other 
ingredients  to  bind  meat  and  fish  loaves,  to  make  flavor- 
rich  sauces,  salad  dressings  and  desserts.  And  it’s  so 
handy.  Sealed  air  tight.  Evaporated  Milk  keeps  fresh  on 
your  cupboard  shelf  ’til  opened.  For  basic  methods  show¬ 
ing  how  to  use  this  wonderfully  versatile  product  plus 
dozens  of  exciting  recipes  send  25c  for  "Bride’s  Guide 
to  Cooking  For  Two,”  to  Bride’s  Guide,  Dept.  A-1,  Box 
6168,  Chicago  80,  Ill. 


Smoothable,  blendable,  always  dependable 
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Sweethearts  on  Parade 


What  Next! 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

Shipping  and  Shopping.  In  only  ten 
years,  almost  all  fniits  and  vegetables 
will  be  better  buys,  lovelier  to  look  at, 
more  delicious  to  eat.  That’s  because 
today’s  farmers  are  learning  better  tech¬ 
niques  for  both  growing  and  harvesting 
at  the  pt'ifect  moment.  In  the  future, 
wherever  practical,  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  pre-packaged,  a  measure  that 
cuts  down  on  spoilage  and  waste,  and, 
as  a  result,  brings  down  the  price  to  the 
buyer. 

New  packaging  materials  offer  greater 
protection  for  the  precious  contents  and 
the  advent  of  jet  transportation  promises 
speedy  delivery  from  farm  and  orchard 
to  your  kitchen.  Once  there,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  produce  will  probably  be  all  ready 
to  cook,  washed  and  trimmed,  spotlessly 
clean.  Just  pop  them  in  a  pot  or  pan 
and  enjoy,  enjoy. 

Plants  Are  Positively  Peculiar.  While 
farmers,  packagers  and  shippers  are 
busy  improving  the  size,  shap)e,  and 
taste  of  tomorrow’s  produce,  scientists 
are  approaching  the  vegetable  world  in 
another  way  entirely. 

Did  you  ever  suspect  that  a  plant 
might  feel  pain?  According  to  Dr.  Ron 
Hubnard,  tomatoes  can  and  do.  Through 
the  use  of  a  skin  galvanometer  or  lie 
detector,  he  has  observed  a  tomato  quiv¬ 
ering  when  it  was  pierced  by  a  nail. 

Nor  is  that  all.  Two  scientists  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  tell  us  that 
bananas,  tomatoes,  and  peas  can  suffer 
“strokes”  and  “heart  attacks”  caused  by 
clots  in  their  veins. 

Sleepy  grapefniit  weather  frost  better 
than  wide-awake  ones,  according  to  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission.  In  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.,  a  grove  of  citrus  trees  has 
been  receiving  injections  of  tranquilizer 
to  make  them  less  sensitive  to  damaging 
cold. 

And  California  researchers  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  plants  grown  under  an 
artificial  red  light,  rather  than  blue,  yel¬ 
low  or  green,  grow  taller  faster. 


Twos  company" 
here  so  see  how 
many  famous  pairs 
of  lovers  you  can 
find.  Note  particular¬ 
ly  the  starred  items. 

Counting  two  points 
for  each  word  in  the 
puzzle,  you'll  earn  a 
perfect  tatal  of  120 
points  if  you  fill  in 
all  of  the  60  defini¬ 
tions  correctly. 

The  answers  are 
on  page  58,  but  don't 
peek  yet! 


®  1.  Lord  Nelson’s  sweetheart  was _ 

Hamilton. 

5.  Slender. 

*  9.  Juliet’s  bt'loved. 

*10.  His  love  for  Helen  of  16  Down  was 
the  cause  of  the  Trojan  Wars. 

*12.  Dulcinea  was  _  Quixote’s 

sweetheart. 

*13.  Weapon  of  24  Down. 

15.  Was  seated. 

*17.  Sweetheart  of  _  (nickname) 

Lincoln  was  Ann  Rutletlge. 

18.  Leases  a  home  or  apartment. 

*19.  _  Lancelot  was  in  love  with 

Lady  Guinevere. 

*20.  Put  this  together  with  26  Down  and 
you  have  “I  love  you”  in  Italian. 

21.  Negative. 

*22.  Geraint’s  love  in  “Idylls  of  the  King.” 

*25.  Soldiers  of  World  War  I  sang  of  their 
love  for  K-K-K- _ 

27.  Short  for  “District  Attorney.” 

28.  Prefix  meaning  “not.” 

29.  Russian  for  John. 

*31.  - light  helps  romance. 

34.  Civil  Engineer  (abbrev.). 

35.  Behold! 

*36.  In  the  _ ,  they  lived  happily 

ever  after. 

*38.  Beloved  of  Abraham  (Old  Testament). 

*43.  Boys  use  pictures  of  their  sweethearts 


1.  Solitary. 

2.  Exist  at  the  present  time. 

3.  A  loved  person. 

4.  Long  ago,  as  in  “in  days  of _ ” 

5.  A  stain. 

6.  Bills  become  these  when  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

7.  Irish  (abbrev.). 

8.  Every _ hopes  for  a  Mister. 

9.  Maid  Marian  was  the  sweetheart  of 


*11.  Valentine  is  the  patron _ _  _  of 

lovers. 

*12.  February  14th  is  the _ _ of 

Valentine’s  Day. 

14.  Registered  Nurse  (abbrev.). 

*16.  Home  of  Helen  (see  10  Across). 

*23.  She’s  “sweet  as  apple  cider.” 

*24.  Mr.  Cupid. 

*25.  Movie  sweetheart  is _ Novak, 

*26.  Italian  for  “I  love”  (see  20  Across). 
29.  Freezes  up. 

*30.  She  loved  Adonis  in  Roman  myth. 

*32.  _ Oyl  belongs  to  Popeye. 

33.  Not  one. 

37.  Moist  with  dew. 

38.  A  pace. 

39  Branches  of  learning,  as  the  liberal 


40.  Rear  Admiral  (abbrev.). 

41.  Takes  part  in  a  play. 

’42.  Sweetheart  of  Leander  in  Greek  myth. 
43.  Animals  cared  for  around  the  house. 
48.  Each  (abbrev.). 

50.  Opposite  of  “out.” 


sweet 


2*/i"’x3V2'’ genuine  photos 
for  classmatos,  levod  ones. 
Mad*  from  any  photo  on 
silk  finish  studio  papor. 
^nd  photo  or  nog.,  25  for 
$1.25  plus  Froo  T  x  7'  on- 
torgomont  (60  for  %2.2^ 


45.  Sign  left  by  someone  or  somel 
'46.  Adam’s  girl. 

'47.  Ben  Bolt’s  sweetheart  was  _ 

Alice. 

49.  Commonplace. 

51.  Barks  snappishly. 

’52.  Mothers  get  Valentines  from  . 


rSatisfoetioni*^^ 
Guarontood 

ROY  PHOTO  SERVICE 
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6^  PIN-UP 


IMm^eelin’  worn  in  the  morn? 

(like  your  head  was  still  in  bed) 

Then  act  on  this  fact— 

You  can^t  do  your  best 

without  eating  a  good  hreakfastl 


Take  it  from  Yogi,  you’ll  look 
better,  feel  better,  and  work 
better  when  you’ve  had  a  good,, 
nourishing  breakfast.  And 
Kellogg’s  cereals  are  a  speedy, 
tasty  way  to  get  this  important 
nourishment  during  morning 
rush. 

Remember— good  nourishment 
begins  at  breakfast  and  lasts  all 
day! 


OF  BATTLE  CREEK 


HillllllHIIIUIlU  NEWS  OF  TV 
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February,  the  shortest  month  of 
the  year,  nevertheless  has  its  quota 
of  major  television  programs. 

►  On  Wednesday,  Feb.  1,  The  Perry 
Como  Show,  on  NBC,  will  have  Harry 
Belafonte  as  a  guest  star. 

►  On  Tuesday,  Feb.  7,  NBC’s  Hallmark 
Hall  of  Fame  will  present  a  charming 
love  story  as  a  sort  of  pre-Valentine 
present.  It  is  “Time  Remembered,”  by 
the  noted  French  dramatist,  Jean 
Anouilh.  The  story  tells  of  a  young  man 
(Christopher  Plummer)  who  is  in  love 
with  the  memory  of  a  girl,  a  friend  who 
died.  His  aunt  (Dame  Edith  Evans) 
employs  another  girl  (Janet  Munro)  to 
impersonate  the  dead  girl,  in  an  effort 
to  get  the  boy  to  take  an  interest  in  life 
again.  The  plot  works— too  well. 

►  NBC  has  a  special  set  for  Thursday, 
Feb.  9.  It  is  Remember  How  Great,  a 
review  of  some  all-time  hit  popular 
songs.  Jack  Benny  will  be  the  host  for 
this  hour,  and  the  songs  will  be  sung 
and  danced  by  some  experts— Andy  Wil¬ 
liams,  The  McGuire  Sisters,  Juliet 
Prowse,  Connie  Francis,  The  Hermes 
Pan  Dancers,  accompanied  by  Harry 
James  and  his  trumpet. 

►  The  Bell  Telephone  Hour  has  an 
original  musical  comedy  scheduled  for 
Friday,  Feb.  17,  over  NBC.  It’s  called 
“The  Sounds  of  America,”  with  words 
and  music  by  Gordon  Jenkins,  and  it’s 
set  in  Disneyland.  You’ll  see  a  lot  of 
Disneyland,  and  also  see  some  fine  danc¬ 
ing  by  Gene  Nelson,  Jacques  d’Amboise 
and  twin  dancers,  Jane  and  Ruth  Earl. 
►  In  case  you  missed  the  last  Fred 
Astaire  program,  Astaire  Time,  it  will 
l>e  repeated  over  NBC  on  Monday,  Feb. 
20.  'This  was  first  shown  last  Septem- 
l>er,  and,  like  all  of  Astaire’s  TV  efforts, 
it  was  well  received  by  both  the  critics 
and  the  public.  Barrie  Chase,  Count 
Basie  and  his  band,  and  blues  singer 
Joe  Williams  were  Astaire’s  aides. 

—Dick  Kleiner 
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THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

On  ^Women^s 


IS  WOMAN’S  PLACE  IN  THE 
HOME— ONLY? 

Yes,  replied  many  of  you — especially 
if  there  are  small  children  in  the  family. 
A  mother’s  job  is  full-time,  you  say,  and 
if  she’s  going  to  do  justice  to  her  home, 
her  children,  and  her  husband,  she 
cannot  hold  a  second  full-time  job. 

No,  said  others  of  you,  but  you  quali¬ 
fied  your  no  answers  by  saying  that 
tehen  small  children  are  involved, 
icoman  is  needed  more  at  home  than 
she  would  be  otherwise.  You  also  said, 
however,  that  a  woman  should  help 
with  the  family  income  and  should  be 
able  to  use  her  talents  in  the  business 
world.  She  should  be  able  to  develop 
interests  outside  her  home — if  she  can 
do  so  without  neglecting  her  family. 

Here  are  some  representative  an¬ 
swers: 

As  a  teen-ager,  I  feel  that  woman’s 
place  is  very  definitely  in  the  home 
while  her  children  are  young.  When  she 
has  outside  obligations,  she  tends  to 
neglect  her  children  simply  because  she 
does  not  have  the  time  and  energy  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  her  domestic 
obligations. 

Nevertheless,  one  should  not  be  too 
dogmatic  in  condemning  the  working 
mother.  There  are  times  when  economic 
conditions  make  it  essential  for  the 
mother  to  work.  Then,  too,  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  become  older  and  less  dependent 
on  her,  an  outside  interest  might  well 
be  a  tonic  to  the  mother’s  morale.  Ev¬ 
eryone  needs  a  change  from  time  to 
time— and  the  mother  is  no  exception. 

Janet  M.  Griffin 

Father  McDonald  Memorial  H.  S. 

St.  Laurent,  Quebec 

A  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home  if 
she  has  children.  No  one  can  take  the 
place  of  a  mother.  When  a  working 
mother  does  find  time  for  her  children, 
she  is  often  cross  and  irritable  because 
of  her  outside  work.  This  does  not  lead 
to  a  happy  home  life. 

Carol  Crip* 

Delphi  (Ind.)  H.  S. 

Women  are  just  as  capable  as  men, 
and  maybe  even  more  so,  in  many  jobs. 
Therefore  they  should  do  these  jobs,  as 


long  as  the  jobs  don’t  interfere  with  the 
home  life  of  the  woman’s  family. 

EiUan  Schmidt 
Chilton  (Wit.)  H.  S. 

A  woman  should  have  many  outside 
interests.  Being  a  mere  housewife  does 
not  necessarily  make  a  happy  wife  or 
woman.  By  having  an  outside  interest, 
the  woman  makes  a  happier  home. 

Froncat  Goldbarg 
Floral  Pork,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  a  wom¬ 
an’s  place  is  in  the  home.  It  takes  a 
very  skillful  person  to  successfully  man¬ 
age  a  career  and  a  home  at  the  same 
time.  However,  a  woman  should  have 
some  outside  activities  or  interests  which 
will  not  make  her  neglect  her  family 
responsibilities. 

Morjoria  Browning 
Santo  Mario  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

I  do  not  think  the  woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home  only.  The  woman  of  today 
has  responsibilities  in  the  civilization  of 
the  world.  She  is  needed  for  jobs  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  men.  An  outside 
job  makes  a  woman  feel  secure,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  responsible. 

Jawal  la*  Laonard 
Bogu*  Chitte  (Mitt.)  H.  S. 

Women  have  equal,  if  not  more,  in¬ 
telligence  than  men.  A  smart  woman 
can  handle  a  job  and  a  family  as  well. 

Mary  Jon*  Vottinot 
Holy  Crott  Acadamy 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Is  a  man’s  place  on  a  farm— only?  No, 
men  work  in  banks,  in  Aores,  under¬ 
ground-millions  of  places.  Men  work 
at  various  professions;  why  shouldn’t 
women  have  equal  opportunities?  But 
that’s  different,  you  say— men  have  to 
support  a  family  while  a  woman  has 
hex  work  cut  out  for  her,  taking  care  of 
her  house  and  her  children. 

I  agree  that  a  woman  has  specific 
jobs  in  the  house,  but  what  if  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  school  or  grown?  Then  I 
think  it’s  wise  for  her  to  have  a  job. 

Dixia  Fagra 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 
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Married  women  should  not  work  out¬ 
side  their  homes.  Young  couples  should 
not  get  married  if  the  husband  is  not 
making  enough  money  to  support  a 
wife  and  family.  When  the  working 
wife  comes  home,  she  is  tired  and  has 
no  time  to  do  her  housework  properly. 
Most  of  all,  I  don’t  see  how  a  man  can 
have  any  respect  for  himself  if  his  wife 
has  to  help  support  the  family. 

Nail  Nightangala 
Hampton  (Va.)  H.  S. 

Women  of  today  are  enjoying  more 
freedom  than  ever  before.  Most  women 
are  no  longer  bound  entirely  to  the 
house  and  family.  This  is  a  product  of 
progress  and  it  should  be  enjoyed  to 
the  fullest.  What  I  don’t  like,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  women  are  taking  the 
man’s  position  as  head-of-the-house. 
Women  should  be  respected  by  children 
and  husband  alike,  but  respect  does  not 
mean  women  should  “wear  the  pants  in 
the  family.” 

Gary  Matzk* 

Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

I  think  women  should  have  jobs  out¬ 
side  their  homes.  Women  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  various  jobs  of  the 
community.  Even  though  men  are  the 
breadwinners,  the  extra  money  comes 
in  handy. 

Jimmy  Flynt 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Union  H.  S. 

To  me,  a  woman  working  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  something  that  just 
shouldn’t  be.  The  man  should  be  the 
breadwinner  for  the  family.  When 
women  work,  it  creates  a  scarcity  of 
jobs  for  the  men. 

Guy  Young 

Now  Cattio  (Ponna.)  H.  S. 

I  do  not  believe  woman’s  place  is  in 
the  home  only.  Women  have  many  dif¬ 
ferent  talents  which  can  be  used  in  busi¬ 
ness,  home,  and  in  the  church.  I  believe 
a  woman  can  take  care  of  a  business  job 
and  still  care  for  her  family.  When 
there  are  small  children  in  the  family, 
however,  it  would  be  better  for  a  wom¬ 
an  to  be  in  the  home. 

Miko  Mots 

Siloam  Springs  (Ark.)  H.  S. 


Women  who  have  a  family  and  want 
to  give  that  family  the  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  they  need  should  stay  home.  The 
only  exceptions  should  be  if  the  hus¬ 
band  is  ill  or  cannot  work  or  if  the 
woman  is  a  widow  and  needs  a  job  to 
give  her  family  the  proper  care. 

Donald  Woavors 
Doniphan  (Nob.)  H.  S. 

I  do  not  think  a  job  makes  a  woman 
neglect  her  family  responsibilities.  A 
woman  will  always  find  time  for  her 
family  no  matter  how  hard  she  works 
or  how  tired  she  gets. 

Carl  F.  Olson 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  H.  S. 

Ever  since  women  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  (they  don’t  vote,  for  the 
most  part,  they  hold  a  beauty  contest 
for  the  candidates),  they  seem  to  have 
taken  on  many  other  liberties  in  running 
the  affairs  of  the  house.  In  my  opinion, 
women  have  been  granted  far  too  much 
freedom.  They  are  not  equal  to  men. 
Women’s  suffrage  should  be  repealed. 

Paul  Hoiso 
Winona  (Minn.)  H.  S. 

I  think  it’s  all  right  for  a  woman  to 
have  an  outside  job  if  she  has  no  chil¬ 
dren.  If  a  woman  has  children,  she 
should  stay  home  and  take  care  of  them, 
and  see  that  they  don’t  roam  around 
and  get  into  trouble. 

Bill  Bowman 
Chicago,  III. 


WHAT  IS  YOTR  MOST  IMPOR¬ 
TANT  GOAL  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 
Is  it  to  get  good  grades  and  excel 
academically?  To  participate  in 
many  extracurricular  activities?  To 
have  many  friends?  To  be  popular? 
To  be  a  football  or  basketball  star? 

Everyone  has  his  own  most  im¬ 
portant  goal — what's  your»? 

Send  your  letters  to  “Jam  Ses¬ 
sion,"  Co^d  Magazine,  33  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Include  your  name,  school,  city, 
and  state.  Letters  most  be  mailed 
on  or  before  February  15,  1961,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  publication. 


miiiminiiiiiit  NEW  MOVIES  niiiiiiiiiiiiinn 


Sal  Minao  at  an  Irgun  fighter  in  Exodus. 


EXODUS  (United  Artists.  Produced  and 

directed  by  Otto  Preminger.) 

Watching  Exodus  is  like  seeing  a 
chapter  from  modem  history  come  to 
life.  Handsomely  filmed  in  Technicolor 
in  Israel  and  on  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  the 
movie  opens  with  shots  of  the  many 
Jewish  refugees  who  hope  to  reach 
Palestine  after  being  liberated  from 
Europe  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
But  they  are  interned  by  the  British  in 
Cyprus.  In  spite  of  the  efficient  British 
army,  however,  Ari  Ben  Canaan,  a 
leader  in  the  Jewish  underground,  pulls 
off  one  of  the  most  daring  and  exciting 
rescue  missions  ever  shown  in  a  movie. 
Disguised  as  a  British  officer,  he  smug¬ 
gles  a  large  group  of  Jewish  refugees 
onto  a  ship  (later  named  the  Exodus) 
and  gets  them  to  Haifa. 

Using  excellent  scenes  of  Israel,  the 
film  contrasts  well  the  two  factions  that 
were  working  so  hard  to  set  up  the  new 
—but  still  very  old— country  in  1947. 
Ari  Ben  Canaan,  played  with  tough 
vitality  by  handsome  Paul  Newman,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Hagannah,  which  is  willing 
to  use  force,  but  prefers  peaceful  meth¬ 
ods  and  persuasion  to  gain  its  ends, 
whereas  the  Ingun  insists  on  violent 
tactics  and  terrorism  in  fighting  the 
Arabs  and  getting  rid  of  the  British  in 
Palestine.  Sal  Mineo  gives  an  excellent 
p>erformance  as  a  fanatically  bitter  Irgun 
fighter. 

Among  the  other  players  in  the  large 
cast  are  Eva  Marie  Saint  as  an  Ameri¬ 
can  nurse,  Jill  Haworth  as  a  young  Jew¬ 
ish  girl,  Peter  Lawford  as  an  anti-Semitic 
British  officer,  and  Ralph  Richardson  as 
the  sympathetic  British  commander  at 
Cypms.  Although  the  motives  of  some 
of  the  characters  are  not  always  clear, 
the  film’s  tribute  to  the  heroic  Jew  is. 
And  you’ll  find  yourself  saying  “Amen” 
to  Ari  Canaan’s  prayer  at  the  finale:  “I 
swear  the  time  will  come  when  Jew  and 
Arab  will  live  peacefully  together.” 

—Philip  T.  Hartunc 
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FREE  26-page 
HANDBOOK 

on  party-giving, 
for  classroom, 
club  or  home  use— 
everything  to  guide 
the  young  hostess 
in  entertaining. 

includes: 

•  How  to  plan  a  party 

•  Invitations 

•  Equipment  helpers — Party  foods 

•  Decorations 

•  Table  arrangements  and  accessories 

•  Table  settings  and  ways  to  serve 

•  Care  and  handling  of  guests 

•  How  to  plan  with  a  group 

Ideas  you  can  try  out  on  your  very 
next  party — whether  your  own  or  one 
you  give  with  others. 

Plus  a  Party  Cue  Sheet  listing  food 
ideas  and  accessories  for  six  favorite 
get-togethers:  Buffet,  After  The  Date, 
Formal  Tea,  “Come  For  Dessert,” 
Bridal  Shower,  Patio  Picnic. 

r - 1 

I  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  | 

I  To:  Home  Service  Center  I 

I  .Scott  Pap>er  Cx>mpany  | 

I  Cliester,  Pennsylvania  j 

I  Please  send  free  copy  of  }  oure  Entfrtaining.  | 


I  Name _ j 

I  School _ I 

j  Street  or  RFD _ ! 

I  Citv _ Zone _ .State _  I 

L — : - J 


Home  Service  Center 
SCOTT  PAPER  COMPANY 


The  Kissing  Story 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

For  a  second  that  overshadowed  all 
doubt. 

They  walked  in  the  moonlight,  their 
shoes  making  squeaking  sounds  in  the 
frozen  snow,  their  breath  forming 
clouds.  They  walked  apart,  and  Smith 
said,  “Fll  be  in  college  next  year,  you 
know.” 

She  shivered.  College  meant  going 
away.  Meeting  beautiful  sophisticated 
girls  who  would  take  him  from  her.  She 
hid  the  thought  and  said,  “Of  course.” 

It  sounded  as  if  she  didn’t  care. 

At  the  bridge  they  leaned  again  on 
the  railing,  coat  sleeves  touching.  From 
Smith,  something  like  fire  came  right 
through  the  cloth  into  her  arm.  What 
would  it  be  like— when  he  put  his  lips 
on  hers?  She  shivered  again. 

“Cold?”  He  slid  an  arm  around  her. 
She  leaned  against  him  but  turned 
her  face  away.  She  lifted  one  arm,  and 
her  sleeve  fell  back.  Cold  air  touched 
her  wTist. 

She  heard,  him  swallowing.  Was  it 
hard  for  a  boy  to  kiss  a  girl?  Had  he 
kis.sed  other  girls?  Had  he?  Oh,  she 
hoped  not.  Would  he  ask?  Or  be  rough 
and  masterful? 

He  sounded  as  if  he  had  laryngitis. 
“Noreen,  can  I— will  you  let  me— I 
mean- oh,  heck,  is  it  okay  if  I—”  He 
touched  her  cheek  with  one  finger. 
“What  I  mean  is— how  about  a  kiss?” 

Her  heart  seemed  to  stop.  “Now,” 
it  told  her.  “Now.” 

He  whispered  in  her  ear,  “Please. 
Please,” 

She  felt  a  beautiful  lonesomeness. 
As  if  she  owned  the  world,  and  it 
waited  for  her  taking.  Here.  Now.  Why, 
then,  did  she  hesitate? 

She  could  live  without  the  watch. 
She’d  never  be  an  old  maid.  She  could 
let  Smith  kiss  her  and  still  not  marry 
him.  Only,  of  course,  she  wanted  to 
marry  him.  Someday,  of  course. 

An  unexplainable  sadness  came  over 
her,  and  she  blinked  the  silly  tears 
away. 

But  he  saw  them.  “I’m  sorry,”  he 
said,  “I  didn’t  mean  to—” 

She  turned  her  face  up  to  his,  pulled 
off  her  gloves  and  ran  her  fingertips 
down  his  cheek.  “I  think  maybe  I  love 
you.  Smith.” 

He  drew  her  close,  nearly  pushing 
the  breath  from  her,  and  she  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  hiding  her  face 
on  his  coat. 

Now  that  the  moment  held  her,  she 
didn’t  know.  “I’m  only  15.  Only  15.” 
She  pulled  away  and  looked  again  over 
the  bridge. 


She  saw  it  then  in  the  moon-sparkling 
snow.  The  weaving  pattern  of  rabbit 
tracks  across  the  field.  Not  as  it  had 
been  a  few  hours  earlier,  when  Smith 
had  said,  “I  like  it  untouched.” 

Such  a  little  time  it  was  like  that, 
with  no  tracks.  The  thought  deepened 
her  sadness. 

She  would  let  him  kiss  her.  Some¬ 
day.  But  not  now.  Not  for  a  while.  Not 
that  she  wanted  the  watch  more.  Oh, 
no. 

Smith  sounded  hurt.  “You  don’t  have 
to,  if  you  don’t  want  to.  I  only  thought 
—well,  1  love  you,  too,  Noreen.” 

She  stootl  on  tiptoe  before  him,  her 
face  lifted,  but  he  didn’t  touch  her. 
Gently  she  put  her  face  against  his  for 
a  moment.  Then  she  kissed  him  lightly 
on  the  cheek. 

She’d  tell  Mother.  She’d  say, 
"Honestly,  I’ve  never  been  kissed.  But 
I  did  kiss  a  boy  once.”  They  could  suit 
themselves  about  the  wateb. 

She  said,  “Beat  you  home.  Smith,” 
and  ran  laughing  along  the  street.  She 
heard  his  feet  crunching  after  her, 
heard  him  laugh,  too,  and  knew  he 
understood. 

“Oh,  W’orld,”  she  thought,  “I  love 
you.  I  love  you.” 


Answers  to  “Gelling  Your  Money’s 
Worth”  (p.  28) 

Shoes  ami  Hosiery:  1 -leather;  2-mesh;  3- 
length;  4-shoe;  5-canvas. 

Installment  Buying:  l-$2;  2-$5;  3-$6.50; 
4-10?;  5-rcnt  money  to  pay  for  tlie  article. 

Dairy  Products:  l-g;  2-d;  3-e;  4-c;  5-h; 
6-f;  7-a;  8-j;  9-i;  10-b. 


Answers  to  Crossword  Puzzle  (p.  54) 


If  you  wish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  of  the  items 
shown  or  advertised  in  Co-ed 
please  feel  free  to  write 
to  our  advertisers 
or  to  the  editor  of  Co-ed 
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.  .  .  and  that’s  what  we  mean!  Write 
us  a  postcard,  giving  your  opinion  on 
any  subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
•ebal’s  on  your  mind.  Other  readers  do, 
too.  Address  Letters  Editor,  Co-ed,  33 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Editor* 


SOCKS  THAT  STAY  UP,  STAY  NEAT,  STAY  WHITE 


Upsa-daisy  goes  your  appearance!  Swaggers  keep  their  leg-hugging  fit  and 
good  looks,  washing  after  washing.  Here  is  the  new  “Straight-ups”  with 
entire  foot  knitted  in  miracle  Bearlon* yam, cotton  for  comfort;  heart  of 
nylon  for  longer  wear.  Sizes  7-11.  Pair  only  59^.  Ask  for  Swaggers  at 
your  favorite  store.  . 


Dear  Editor: 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “Nothing  is 
perfect.”  But  Co-ed  is!  I  really  must 
admit  it  is  a  wonderful  magazine.  Keep 
up  the  good  vvork.  By  the  way,  my 
mother  loves  the  recipes. 

—Sharon  West,  Albany,  Ga. 

Dear  Editor: 

In  the  November  issue  there  was  a 
story  called  “Run,  Sheep,  Run,”  by 
Rosemary  Howland.  The  story  was  very 
interesting,  though  we  were  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed.  Is  this  all?  We  wanted  Nancy 
to  help  Mattie. 

—Marion  Fleming,  Pine  Jr.  H.  S. 

Gihsonia,  Pa. 

Neither  in  fiction  nor  fact  can  we 
always  make  pleasing  packages  of 
life’s  happenings.  The  value  in  read¬ 
ing  about  such  troubling  events  is  that 
they  make  us  think  about  the  things 
that  really  matter  in  life.  The  fact  that 
you  wanted  a  happier  ending,  Marion, 
proves  that  you  believe  showing  under¬ 
standing  to  lie  more  important  than 
keeping  friends,  like  those  in  the  story, 
who  have  no  regard  for  others.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  “Party-Per¬ 
fect  Recipes.”  I’ve  tried  many  of  these 
recipes  and  find  them  easy  to  follow. 
The  results  are  delicious! 

—Phyllis  Scheiffele,  Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  Editor: 

This  is  the  first  time  I’ve  ordered 
Co-ed  and  I  really  like  it.  I’ve  been  sick 
lately  and  Co-ed  has  kept  me  busy  read¬ 
ing.  I  especially  enjoyed  “The  Heir¬ 
loom”  in  December  and  “The  Lone 
One”  in  the  October  issue.  I  hope  there 
are  more  short  stories  in  coming  issues. 

—Joanie  Young,  Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

For  its  fiction  fans.  Co-ed  introduced 
a  new  serial  in  the  January  i.ssue,  “Por¬ 
trait  of  Marian,”  which  will  run  through 
March.  Let  us  know  w’hether  you  like 
it.-£d. 


Bear 

Brand 
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Portrait  of  Marian 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

“Keep  me  posted  until  I  can  get  out 
there.” 

When  Marian  left  the  telephone  she 
wondered  if  it  were  really  true  that 
there  was  an  extra  excitement  in  her 
when  she  talked  or  thought  about  Dean 
Salisbury.  If  so,  it  was  only  lx*cause  of 
the  mystery  which  clung  to  him.  You 
couldn’t  get  emotionally  involved  with 
somebody  you  had  met  only  once,  in 
spite  of  Loyce’s  conviction  that  there 
could  Ik*  love  at  first  sight,  with  sparks 
showering  the  air  l)etween  two  persons 
who  had  an  affinity. 

Much  later,  when  Marian  looked 
down  through  the  darkness  toward  the 
condemned  house,  she  saw  that  lights 
were  burning  and  she  had  a  vision  of 
Dt'an  frantically  painting,  hurling  pig¬ 
ment  onto  canvas  and  then  wiping  each 
stroke  out. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  drizzle  that 
kept  her  indoors  playing  Scrabble  with 
H(Kldy.  The  day  following,  the  sun 
came  out  again  and  she  went  to  the 
ravine.  Apparently,  Dean  Salisbury  had 
abandoned  it  for  more  likely  spots,  she 
decided,  as  she  spread  out  her  towel 
and  applied  some  lotion  to  her  peeling 
nose.  She  was  just  screwing  the  cap 
back  on  the  tulw  when  he  came  from 
his  house  and  walked  up  the  slope  to¬ 
ward  her.  He  wore  a  clean  white  shirt 
and  soft,  gray  flannel  trousers,  but  there 
was  something  (xld  about  the  way  the 
shirt  and  trousers  fit.  They  looked  too 
small,  shrunken,  like  clothes  belonging 
to  someone  else.  Yet  everything  she 


had  seen  about  him  so  far  had  suggested 
that  he  could  easily  afford  whatever  he 
needed. 

"I  hope  this  isn’t  a  private  spot,”  he 
said.  ‘T’ve  actually  no  idea  of  where  the 
lot  stakes  are.” 

“It’s  the  water  district’s  property. 
You’re  welcome.” 

He  sat  down,  his  arms  draped  over 
his  knees,  his  profile  toward  her.  “It’s 
beautiful  here.” 

“I  know.” 

His  glanci*  flicked  over  her  and  she 
saw  that  his  eyes  were  the  deep  blue 
she  had  believed  them  to  be.  “What  are 
you  reading?”  He  pulled  her  book  to¬ 
ward  him. 

“I’m  not  exactly  reading— it’s  a  bird 
guide.  There  are  so  many  kinds  I  still 
don’t  know.” 

“The  other  night  1  heard  a  mocking¬ 
bird,”  he  said.  “I  know  that  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  too  far  north  for  them,  but 
there  wasn’t  any  mistaking  the  song.” 

She  started  to  say  that  .she  thought 
she  had  heard  mockingbirds,  too,  when 
he  lifted  his  head  and  said,  “Listen!  Do 
you  know  what  bird  that  is?” 

She  experienced  a  ru,sh  of  pleasure, 
both  in  the  familiar  sweet  cry  of  the  bird 
and  in  her  ability  to  identify  it.  “Oh, 
yes,  it’s  a  Say’s  phoebe— it’s  my  favorite.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  obvious  ad¬ 
miration.  “I  like  people  who  learn  the 
correct  names  for  things.  I  always  try 
to,  too.” 

Conversation  l>egan  to  come  more 
easily  then.  Birds.  Weather.  Trees. 
Rocks.  Dean  spoke  with  authority  and 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge.  Although 
there  were  signs  of  fatigue  in  his  face. 


Now  a  special  hygienic  powder 

Destroys  odor  on 
sanitary  napkins 

Women  use  the  special  deodorant 
Quest  to  destroy  odors  on  sanitary  nap¬ 
kins.  But  women  also  have  a  day  in,  day 
out  problem  that  calls  for  Quest  where 
underarm  deodorants  aren’t  suitable 
and  may  be  unsafe. 

For  intimate  daily  use  Quest  is  gentle, 
bland  — non-irritating  to  sensitive 
tissues.  Quest  contains  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  deodorizer  that  clings  and  protects 
for  hours. 

For  use  on  sanitary  napkins.  Quest  is 
soft,  absorbent.  It  is  drying— relieves 
irritation,  chafing  and  itching.  And  it’s 
neat  to  use.  Use  Quest  before  going  out 
—on  certain  days  and  every  day — at  all 
drug  and  toiletry  counters. 


the  unhappiness  she  had  seen  before 
had  momentarily  vanished. 

“I  thought  you  were  an  artist.  You 
talk  like  a  scientist.” 

“I  used  to  l>e  interested  in  biology.” 
He  paused,  as  if  he  were  about  to  say 
more.  A  cheek  muscle  twitched.  “Only 
—you  sometimes  have  to  kill  things,  to 
study  them  for  scienc*e.  I  don’t  believe 
in  killing.”  The  animation  had  gone 
and  the  unhappy  look  was  back. 

Marian  said  nervously,  “My  brother’s 
been  trying  to  find  an  owl’s  nest.”  She 
told  him  about  her  and  Roddy’s  search. 

“I  think  I  know  where  the  nest  is. 
Send  Roddy  around  and  I’ll  take  him 
up  there.  It’s  on  the  ridge.  Why  don’t 
you  come,  too?  How  alK)ut  Saturday?” 

“That  would  be  wonderful,”  she  said 
—and  knew  that  this  time  there  really 
was  a  flutter  in  her  voice  of  the  kind 
Loyce  had  joked  about.  “My  girl  friend, 
Loyce  Williams,  is  coming  next  Satur¬ 
day.  She  likes  to  hike,  too.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  He  turned  over, 
flipping  through  the  pages  of  the  bird 
book.  He  stopped,  looking  at  the  flap  of 
the  dust  cover,  his  expression  dark. 
“How  did  that  get  there?” 

She  saw  the  pencil  scrawl,  feeling 
dismayed.  There  it  was,  just  as  she  had 
jotted  it  down  from  the  dictionary: 
“Eidolon— image,  phantom.” 

Her  fac*e  reddened  to  match  the  tip 
of  her  nose.  “Roddy  said  it  was  the  sig¬ 
nature  on  one  of  your  paintings.  I 
looked  it  up  and  wrote  it  down.  You 
see,  you  told  me  your  name  was  Salis¬ 
bury.” 

He  studied  her  as  if  pondering 
whether  she  were  telling  the  truth  or 
had  made  the  answer  up.  “It  is  Sali.s- 
bur\'.  Eidolon  is  the  name  I  paint 
under,” 

“.Anyhow,”  she  said,  straining  to  erase 
the  tension,  “you’re  obviously  not  a 
phantom.”  She  smiled. 

He  did  not  smile  back  but  lay  staring 
at  the  landscape.  Abruptly,  he  rose.  ‘T 
have  to  go  back  to  work.” 

^  HE  had  said  or  done  the  wrong 
thing,  she  thought  miserably.  Had  he  re¬ 
sented  her  suggesting  that  Loyce  come 
along  to  look  at  the  owl’s  nest?  She  re¬ 
sisted  a  desire  to  call  after  him  as  he 
strode  off,  wanting  to  say  that  Loyce 
wouldn’t  have  to  go  along,  but  that 
seemed  disloyal.  Anyhow,  it  couldn’t 
be  so  simple  a  thing.  More  likely,  it  was 
the  mention  of  the  pseudonym.  Eidolon. 
Yet  if  the  name  brought  him  unhappi¬ 
ness,  why  had  he  chosen  it? 

Whatever  the  trouble  was,  she  left 
feeling  that  she  had  muffed  her  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  Dean  Ix'tter  and  that 
although  she  should  not  feel  so  dis- 
turlKxl  about  it,  she  did. 
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Rain  began  in  the  night,  cascades  of 
it  trickling  from  the  roof  and  gurgling 
down  through  the  ravine.  The  rain  kept 
up  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and  on  Fri¬ 
day  the  weather  forecast  called  for  it  to 
continue  through  the  weekend. 

“Maybe  the  forecast  is  \vrong,”  Loyce 
said  on  the  telephone.  “I’m  going  to 
come  out,  anyhow.” 

The  forecast  was  not  wrong. 

Watching  through  the  wet  windows, 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  living  room  fire¬ 
place  crackling  at  their  backs,  Loyce 
and  Marian  agreed  that  nobody,  not 
even  a  seemingly  mad  artist,  would 
venture  out  in  such  a  storm. 

“I  guess  I’m  destined  never  to  meet 
your  Dean,”  Loyce  said. 

My  Dean.  Marian  lingered  over  the 
phrase— and  then  exclaimed,  “Look!” 

Dean  Salisbury  was  crossing  the  patio 
and  with  him  was  a  very  wet  Roddy. 

“Come  in!”  Marian  called,  opening 
the  door.  She  hoped  Loyce  could  not 
see  how  excited  and  thrilled  she  was. 
Dean  looked  handsomer  than  ever  in 
his  slicker  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots, 
his  rain-wet  head  gleaming,  and  he 
seemed  as  glad  to  see  her  as  she  was 
to  see  him. 


“Are  you  ready?”  he  asked  gaily. 
“Roddy  and  I  want  to  be  off.” 

“We  didn’t  think  you’d  want  to  go 
in  this  rain,”  Marian  said  and  saw  that 
he  was  looking  beyond  her  to  Loyce. 
“Oh— pardon  me.  I  haven’t  introduced 
you  two  yet.  Loyce,  this  is  Dean.  Dean, 
this  is—” 

“I’m  glad  to  know  you,”  Loyce  said 
almost  shyly,  her  eyes  meeting  Dean’s. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  and 
Marian  felt  a  happy,  singing  pride. 
Loyc-e  was  obviously  impressed.  And 
Dean  seemed  to  be  truly  gay  for  once, 
his  smile  so  warm  it  was  like  sunlight 
flashing  through  the  dark  day.  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  outing,  she  thought  as 
she  told  him,  “We’ll  hurry  and  get  our 
raincoats.  Come  on,  Loyce.” 

Loyce  hesitated,  then  followed 
Marian  into  the  bedroom. 

“Marian—”  she  began,  an  oddly  help¬ 
less  look  on  her  face.  “I  don’t  think  I’d 
better  go  along.  For  one  thing.  I’ve  the 
beginning  of  a  headache.  For  another, 
I—”  She  sought  for  words,  then  smiled. 
“This  is  your  big  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  him  better— and  to  have  him  all 
to  yourself.” 

“But  Loyce— what’s  the  matter?  Don’t 


you  like  him?  I  thought  you’d  really  be 
impressed.” 

“He  seems  very  nice.  But,  please, 
just  go  along— I  really  do  have  a  head¬ 
ache.”  She  gave  Marian  a  little  push. 
“Hurry  up— and  good  luck.” 

Puzzled  and  disturbed,  Marian  tried 
to  change  Loyce’s  mind  but  it  was  no 
use.  Vaguely  troubled,  she  went  out  to 
join  Dean,  trying  to  think  of  how  she 
could  explain  Loyce’s  strange  behavior. 

“Where’s  your  friend?”  he  asked  the 
moment  she  entered  the  room  where 
he  stood  with  one  hand  on  Roddy’s 
shoulder. 

“She’s  not  feeling  well.  She  asked  me 
to  apologize.” 

His  gaze  probed  hers  questioningly— 
and  she  fancied  she  saw  a  hint  of  dis¬ 
appointment  there— before  he  turned, 
giving  a  faint  shrug.  “Let’s  go  then.”  He 
took  her  elbow,  steering  her  through  the 
door.  Once  outside,  he  smiled  down  at 
her,  rain  splashing  on  his  face.  “Nice, 
huh?” 

His  smile  was  still  warm,  almost  ten¬ 
der.  She  inhaled  the  sweet,  sweet  air, 
giving  herself  up  to  the  joy  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  outing  ahead. 

(To  be  continued) 


In  just  15  Days  see  how  invisible 


“Ice”  helps  improve  touchy  skin  that 

breaks  out*..  .at  any  age 


$1 


Follow  New  15-Day 
Complexion  Timetable 


—without  costly  facials,  messy  'cover  up*"  creams 
and  lotions  or  complicated  skin  treatments. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Report) — Science 
developed  pharmaceutical  ice  to  meet 
today’s  biggest  skin  problem — over- 
active  oil  glands.  As  excess  oil  fills 
pores,  it  hardens  into  comedones — 
blackheads  and  whiteheads — 
stretches  and  enlarges  pores — invites 
breaking  out  and  “flare  ups.” 

Massaged  into  skin  Ice-O-Derm® 
rolls  out  “fatty”  masses  not  removed 
by  soap  or  ordinary  cleansing  creams. 

It  clears  out  excess  oil  and  helps 
tighten  enlarged  pores.  It  protects 
skin  all  day  from  dust  and  dirt  with 
invisible  medication — holds  in  nat¬ 
ural  moisture.  “Ice”  stimulates  circu¬ 
lation.  Ice-O-Derm  is  the  scientific 
new  wonder-way  to  better  skin  care. 


♦Doe  to  overactive 
oil  glanda  in  akin. 


At  all  leading 
Drug  and  Toiletry 
counters 


1ST  5  DAYS: 

Your  first  “ice”  treatment 
starts  to  rid  poresof  black¬ 
heads  within  minutes — 
medication  helps  keep 
skin  from  breaking  out — 
special  astringents  tight¬ 
en  enlarged  pores.  Result: 
Clearer,  smoother  skin. 

2ND  5  DAYS: 

Now  you  may  see  how 
Ice-O-Derm’s  invisible 
shield  has  held  in  mois¬ 
ture — protected  skin  from 
wrinkling  sun,  wind  and 
steam  heat.  Result:  Softer, 
moister  skin. 

3RD  5  DAYS: 

As  “ice”  stimulates  circu¬ 
lation  your  akin  is  nour¬ 
ished  from  bem^th.  See 
how  it’s  improving.  Re¬ 
sult:  Fresher,  healthier 
looking  skin. 
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STARLIGHT 

CASIand  FRAMI 

WITH  EVERY  ORDER 


Co-ed’s  Party  Perfections 


Pancakes  and  toppings 
iTCCome  an  extra  treat 
dished  up  in  these  un¬ 
usual  serving  pieces. 
Left  to  right,  Italian 
pottery  tulip  bowl,  $2. 
Matching  smaller  size, 
$1.25.  Milk  mug,  one 
of  six  gay  hues,  made 
in  Italy,  $2.50.  White 
Tapane.se  poreelain  vase 
hokls  pink  to  red  paper 
posies  fastened  to  pa¬ 
per  straw  stems,  $2. 
White  Japanese  porce¬ 
lain  lily  bowl,  75^.  But¬ 
ter  warmer,  $2.98. 


your  own  favorit^^ 
photo,  snapshot  or  negative 

25  ™  H 
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^  Plus  25<  shipping  ^ 


Friendship  Photos'  excitingly  new  dillerent  Shsdowbox 
Prints  with  deep  sunk  embossing  and  softly  rounded 
corners  add  subtle  glamour  to  that  treasured  snapshot. 
Prints  are  wallet  size  2V4'  x  3V4'.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXTRA  BONUS  —  FREE  WITH  EACH  $2  ORDER 

4'  X  6'  PRINCESS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT 
FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS.  DEPT. P-97,  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


If  you  wish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  of  thr  items 
shown  or  advertised  in  Co-ed 
please  feel  free  to  write 
to  our  advertisers 
or  to  the  «*ditor  of  Co-ed 


Universal’s  griddle 
promises  evenly  brown¬ 
ed  flapcakes.  In  stain¬ 
less  steel  and  aluminum 
with  a  run-off  well  for 
drippings,  it  measures 
101/2  X  15",  $16.95.  Pan¬ 
cake  turner  by  Ekco  is 
$1.75.  Batter  pitcher  is 
Dansk  Ware  in  cheery 
red,  $9.  Synip  server 
by  Pyrex  is  $1.19.  All 
items  shown  from 
Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York  Citv. 


Cvarything  for  tho  Wadding  &  Rocaptionl 
Invitotiona  •  Gifts  for  Iho  bridal  party 
Toblo  decorations  •  Trousseau  items 
Unusual,  exciting  personalixed  items. 

^  ELAINE  CREATIONS 

Dept.  E-4J0 

fyuec  \  Chicago  42,  IN. 


Plate  and  pitcher  in  charcoal 
gray  are  part  of  a  set  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  Stone  Ware.  $9.95  for 
16-piece  starter  set.  Heirloom 
sterling  in  Oneida’s  Senti¬ 
mental  pattern  is  $38.75  for 
6-piece  place  .setting.  Napkin 
is  generous  17  x  17".  In  Bel¬ 
gian  linen  by  \’era.  Hand- 
screened  plump  apple  coordi¬ 
nates  with  other  red  party 
accessories,  50<*  each. 


Whether  you  are  slight,  / 

plump,  or  “oo-la-la”,  f 

regular,  effortless  exercise  .  | 
at  your  local  roller  rink  ^  ’ 

will  enhance  your  figure. 

Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  b^t  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills”  .  .  .  only  10c  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


About  our  cover 


Co-ed’s  model  wears  briglit- 
ened  green,  a  new  shade 
vou’ll  be  seeing  often.  Sleeve¬ 
less  tunic  is  orion/wool  over 
matching  long-sleeved  blouse 
in  Dacron.  By  Mr.  Mort 
Sportswear,  5-1.5,  about  $35. 
Sne  serves  our  two  hungry 
male  models  from  a  mahog¬ 
any  hostess  cart  by  Troy 
Sunshade,  $79.  Imperial’s 
“scrubbable”  Glendura  wall¬ 
paper  in  the  Willow  Ware 
pattern  provides  the  back¬ 
ground. 
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Win  a  glamorous 


California  warcb'oee 


Kotex  AS  confidence 


Nothing  to  buy  or  write!  Just  mail  this  coupon! 

15  GRAND  PRIZES! 

$1,500.00  WARDROBES  BY  DON  LOPER 

the  famous  designer  for  many  Hollywood  movie  stars. 
Plus.  Grand  Prize  winners  will  receive  an  all-expense-paid 
Los  Angeles  trip  for  two  to  select  their  wardrobes.  --i*-  — 


The  right  fashion,  the  right  protection -nothing  gives  you  greater 
confidence.  Forthe  best  in  protection  you’ll  want  Kotex  napkins. 
These  tapered  napkins  have  a  beautifully  soft  new  covering  for 
greater  comfort  and  a  special  inner  lining  for  extra  security. 
Discover  new  Kotex  napkins-enterthe  Kotex  sweepstakes  today. 


150  2nd  prizes:  Agfa*  Optima  I,  electric-eye,  fully 
automatic  cameras. 

rd  prizes:  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  Sewing  Books. 

Mail  entry  to: 

Wardrobe  Sweepstakes.  St.  Paul  4,  Minnesota 


Here  are  the  rules:  Entries  must  be 
postmarked  by  March  31,  1961.  Only 
one  entry  per  envelope,  please. 

All  winners  will  be  notified  by 
m.iil.  Should  they  prefer,  winners 
may  substitute  $1,000  cash  award 
lor  grand  prize. 


Any  resident  of  the  continental 
United  States  and  Hawaii  may  enter 
except  employees  of  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp..  its  advertising  agencies  and 
immediate  families,  residents  of 
Florida,  Nebraska.  New  Jersey  and 
other  areas  where  prohibited. 
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KOTEX  IS  a  trademarK  of  the  Kimtjerl, 


QUADRIGA  CLOTH  announces  QUADRIGA  PLUS 

For  you  who  like  the  feminine  look  of  fine,  soft  cotton,  choose  time-honored  QUADRIGA  CLOTH 
with  the  famous  NEEDLEIZED  finish.  For  you  who  want  the  modern  PLUS  features  of  a  wash  ’n’ 
wear  finish  that’s  crease  resistant,  choose  new  QUADRIGA  PLUS.  Both  lines  come  in  a  wide  range 
of  fashion’s  newest  patterns  and  colors  that  are  gayer  than  Springtime. 
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